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New rules 
for MPs 
ditched 

Tory backbenchers force 
climbdown on Nolan plans 


P a tri c k Wlntow, Chief 
Political Corre s po n d en t 


T HE Government 
appeared last 
night to have 
bowed to Intense 
Tory backbench 
hostility to the 
Nolan Committee recommen- 
dations by agreeing that MPs 
should be allowed to keep ex- 
isting consultancies until the 
next election, and should not 
ever have to disclose their 
value. 

The Government’s rejection 
of two of the central points of 
the Nolan agenda follows 
nearly six months of bitter ne- 
gotiations in the select com- 
mittee set up to implement 
Nolan’s recommendations. 
Some Tory MPs had warned 
the whips they would rather 
force byelections than toler- 
ate being forbidden to hold 
outside contracts or forced to 
disclose their financial value. 

The recommendation that 
MPs be allowed to keep all ex- 
isting contracts until foe next 
election comes in a confiden- 
tial draft report submitted 
yesterday by Tony Newton, 
Leader of the House, to foe 
Tory-controlled all party 
select committee. Labour, 
which denounced the recom- 
mendation as a breach of 
trust vowed to campaign in 
every Tory MFs constituency 
in the run-up to Monday's 
vote on disclosure. 

The proposal to leave MPs’ 
existing consultancies un- 
touched has angered some 
Tory MPs on the committee, 
however, including Iain Dun- 
can -Smith, who wants more 
restrictive contracts intro- 
duced within six months. 
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Mr Newton lias argued that 
it is wrong for STFs to have 
their terms of employment al- 
tered radically in foe middle 
of parliament. Candidates 
standing at the next election 
would, by contrast, know the 
terms on which they would be 
entering foe Commons. 

The new contracts would 
forbid MPs to act as advocates 
on behalf of outside interests. 

One Labour source de- 
scribed the Newton draft as 
nakedly self-serving; “It's so 
crude. It's almost cartoon 
corruption.” 

Labour is furious at Mr 
Newton’s decision to exclude 
from the draft report any ref- 
erence to Labour’s proposal 
that foe financial value of 
contracts be disclosed. 
Labour was expecting the 
committee’s report to take a 
neutral view, setting out both 
the Labour and Tory case be- 
fore a vote in foe Commons. 

Monday’s vote is ostensibly 
free, but Labour is unoffi- 
cially whipping strongly. The 


result is too close to can, but 
Labour is likely to lose unless 
it can persuade a dozen 
Tories to risk the opprobrium 
of their colleagues. 

Nolan had not recom- 
mended a ban an advocacy. 
But the select committee has 
agreed, except for reserva- 
tions by the Liberal Democrat 
Robert MacLennan, that MPs 
should no longer be entitled 
in any new consultancy to act 
as advocates in Parliament 
'Ibis would prevent MPs from 
tabling oral or written ques- 
tions, early day motions, am- 
mendments to bills, or spon- 
soring private members bills 
on behalf of their client 

It would also debar MPs 
from speaking in the Cham- 
ber or in a standing commit- 
tee If the remarks could be 
construed as of benefit to 
their client MPs with a con- 
tract to advise BP. for exam- 
ple, would be entitled to speak 
in an energy debate, but could 
say nothing that could be con- 
strued as of benefit to BP. 

Under the Newton draft, all 
new contracts signed by MPs 
would contain a clause ban- 
ning advocacy, and all exist- 
ing contracts that only 
require MPs to advise outside 
interests on Parliament 
would have to be lodged with, 
foe new Parliamentary Com- 
missioner of Standards. 

The report will also say it 
will be for foe new Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner of Stan- 
dards to investigate com- 
plaints against MPs seen to 
have breached the rules. It 
was announced yesterday 
that the Commons hag ap- 
pointed a 67-year-old former 
Comptroller and Auditor Gen- 
eral, Sir Gordon Downey, to 
the post. 


National curriculum ‘leading to fall in standards’ 

Maths disaster 
for schools 


Donald MacLeod 
Education Comnpondont 


■ EADING mathemati- 
I cians yesterday de- 
L— manded an urgent revi- 
sion of the “disastrous” 
national curriculum, which 
they said was leading to a 
serious fall in standards 
among the brightest students 
entering university. 

School inspectors and gov- 
ernment advisers were ob- 
scuring foe problem in a gen- 
eral air of complacency while 
Britain fell behind other 
countries, they said. 

In a call for getting back to 
basics, professors throughout 
England and Wales said 
school leavers were starting 
maths and science degrees 
without a proper grasp of nu- 
merical calculation and 
algebra. 

In a report strongly attack- 
ing the School Curriculum 
and Assessment Authority, 
they said the “small and un- 
representative group’’ of gov- 
ernment advisers had lost the 
confidence of foe universities 
and needed to be replaced by 
a standing committee of ex- 


perts providing an overview 
of maths education from pri- 
mary school to degree level. 

The report by the London 
Mathematical Society, the 
national learned society for 
the subject in Britain, also de- 
manded an urgent inquiry 
into the maths content of the 
national curriculum, A levels 
and vocational qualifications. 
The latest changes in the 
national curriculum an- 
nounced by Sir Ron Dearing, 
chairman of foe authority, 
would not cure the problem. 

Geoffrey Howson, professor 
of mathematics at Southamp- 
ton University, who chaired 
the working group, said chil- 
dren spent too much time on 
actvities preparing for alge- 
bra while some never got 
round to doing it. “The crite- 
ria for GCSE really gjve pre- 
cious tittle guidance.” 

Tim numbers of pupils tak- 
ing A level maths had not 
kept pace with other subjects. 
Students gaining A grades 
were less well prepared for 
science and maths degrees 
than in the past and lacked a 
grasp of precis ion and proof. 

Tray Gardiner, of Birming- 
ham University, said the 


Junior test 


QUESTIONS from the UK 
Junior Mathematical Chal- 
lenge entered by 105,000 of 
the most able 11 and 12- 
year-olds. 

Q. The son rose at 0560 and 
set at 2041. How long was it 
above the horizon? 

A. 14h 51m (52 per cent 
answered correctly) 

What is the units digit of 
the product Of 123456789 
and 63? 

A, 7 (22 per cent correct) 

Q. £50,000 in £50 notes 
weighs about L3 kg. Abont 
bow much does one £50 

note weigh? 

A. i.3g (26 per cent correct) 

Q. If five-sixths of a number 
is sixty, what is three-quar- 
ters of it? 

A. 54 (37 per cent correct). 


national curriculum had been 
disastrous for maths. Pri- 
mary teachers faced “waffle”. 

Nick Tate, chief executive 
of SCAA, said many of the 
issues were already on his 
agenda and were being pur- 
sued with energy. Current en- 
trants to university bad not 
followed foe national curricu- 
lum and reforms would take 
time to work through. 


International outrage as Nigerian regime sentences an opposition leader to death 



Condemned activist Ken Saro-Wiwa: Wole Soyinka called the trial a lethal charade 

I was found 
guilty before I 
was even tried. 

I was brutalised. 


PHOTOGRAPH- JULIAN HERBERT 


William Boyd, 
author of award 
winning novels set 
in Africa, pleads 
for Saro-Wiwa 

K EN Saro-Wiwa is a 
friend of mine. He came 
regularly to London and we 
would often meet for lunch, 
usually as he was about to 
return to Nigeria. Over the 
years I remember him talk- 
ing about his tribe, the 
Ogoni. and the ecological 
despoliation of the tribal 
homelands through oil ex- 
ploration and production. • 
I remember later the 
foundation of Mosop (the 
Movement for the Survival 
of the Ogoni People) and his 
determination to secure 
compensation for what he 
termed the Ogonis* “slow 
genocide”. I knew, from my 
own experience of living in 
Nigeria, that Ken was be- 
ginning to pnt himself in 
harm’s way. As we made 
oar farewells 1 would say: 
“Be careful. Ken, OKT’ And 
he would laugh and say: 
“Oh, Til be very careful.” 
Of course, I knew he 
wouldn’t. The success of his 
campaign was based on his 
astonishing courage and 
audacity. He and his sup- 
porters were taking on not 
only a discredited military 
government but also inter- 
national oil companies and, 
in so doing, were threaten- 
ing the financial founda- 
tions of the regime. With- 
out oil the military rulers 
would not last a week. Ken 
was pitting himself against 
a desperate Goliath. 

Now, that desperation 
has made itself plain with 
yesterday’s announcement 
of a death sentence upon 
him. It is testimony to the 
international success of 
Mosop’s agitation that the 
Nigerian government has 
had to respond in this vi- 
cious and ruthless manner. 
It is also a measure of the 
moral bankruptcy of Gen- 
eral Abacha and his junta 
that they have had to flout 
every standard of civilised 
and judicial behaviour in 
order to quieten the voice 
of one brave writer fighting 
for bis people’s rights. 

William Boyd's novels include 
A Good Man in Africa, An Ice- 
Cream War and Brazzaville 
Beach 





Cindy Shiner in Lagos 
and John Vidal 


T HE Nigerian author and 
Ogoni minority rights 
crusader Ken Saro- 
Wiwa was sentenced to death 
yesterday for complicity in 
the murders of four Ogoni 
chiefs last year in a trial that 
has come to symbolise foe 
social and political problems 
oil has brought to Nigeria. 

Eight other people were 
also sentenced to death and 
five were acquitted by foe 
civil disturbances special tri- 
bunal in foe southern city of 
Port Harcourt The verdicts 
will now go to the Armed 
Forces Ruling Council for 
final approval 
The sentences were immedi- 
ately condemned as brutal by 
leading international writers, 
human rights groups and MPs. 
The Nobel prize-winning Nige- 
ria n writer Wole Soyinka 
called the trial a ‘‘lethal 
charade”; South Africa's Nobel 
prize-winner Nadine Gardimer 
said foe verdicts were a “total 
negation of the right to speak 
out” and the A m er ican play- 
wright Edward Albee called 
foem an abomination. 

Meanwhile in London, there 
were demonstrations outside 
foe Nigerian high commis- 
sion, with activists from Body 


Shop, Greenpeace and other 
environmental groups accus- 
ing Shell, whose pollution of 
the oil-rich Nigerian delta led 
to foe Ogoni uprising, of com- 
plicity with the regime of Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha. 

"I was found guilty even be- 
fore I was tried,” said a defi- 
ant but frail-looking Mr Saro- 
Wiwa, aged 54. “In the course 
of this trial 1 have been 
brutalised,” 

The sentencing of Mr Saro- 
Wiwa, president of foe Move- 
ment for the Survival of 
Ogoni People (Mosop), and 
iRgf month nnmn mated for the 
Nobel peace prize, will bring 
further international condem- 
nation of the increasingly 
hardline Gen Abacba's mili- 
tary government Nigeria’s 
participation in this month's 
Commonwealth summit in 
New Zealand will now be op- 
posed by several countries. 

Yesterday Britain con- 
demned the death sen te nces.' 
for which there Is no right of 
appeal, and urged the Nige- 
rian government to commute 
them. "We deplore the death 
sentences passed on Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and his codefen- 
dants following a flawed judi- 
cial process," a Foreign Office 
spokesman said. 

Furfoer unrest in Ogoni- 
land may well follow foe sen- 
tence. Security has been 


stepped up in recent weeks. 

The four moderate tradi- 
tional rulers were killed In 
May last year, allegedly by 
pro-Saro-Wiwa youths. The 
killings took place during a 
melee at a political rally Mr 
Saro-Wiwa was to have 
addressed. He has blamed 
government troops for foe 
deaths, saying be was framed. 

"Although Mr Saro-Wiwa 
was not directly involved in 
the killings, it was established 
beyond all doubt that he set up 
the machinery that consumed 
foe four Ogoni leaders,” said 
Justice Ibrahim Auta, who 
chaired the tribunaL 

International rights groups 
including Amnesty Interna- 
tional and British lawyers 
consider foe proceedings less 
than fair and independent. 

The accused have been de- 
nied access to ordinary 
courts, and concern has 
mounted over Mr Saro-Wiwa, 
who has a heart condition. 

For years foe Ogonis have 
fought for rights to petroleum 
revenues and compensation 
for massive environmental 
damage. Shell withdrew from 
foe area in 1993 alter attacks 
on its Installations. 

More than 2,000 Ogonis are 
said to have been murdered 
by Nigerian security forces. 


Ben Okri, pages 
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‘Before Barclays 
intervened, 
bullying was 
an issue; 
now its on 
the curriculum’ 


7'horn.s School anti Community College, 
Brierley Hilt, on their award-winning, 
anti-buJJvinji scheme 


BARCLAYS 

tev SruR£S 


Barclays New Futures encourages young people to think 
laterally and act posiovdy on Issues affwting their local 
communities. Every year, awards totalling £1 million 
are on offer to secondary schools displaying the right 
combination of vision and drive. 

For an entry form please call 0171-792 4949 
General enquiries Kallaway Ltd. 0171-221 7885 
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Sketch 


Mr Peevish has 
an off day, again 


Judge says killer was left to carry the 
can after jailing him for race murder 



M R PEEVISH woke up 
in a bad temper. Mr 
Peevish always woke 
up in a bad temper. Nothing 
ever pleased Mr Peevish. “My 
toast is not inconsiderably 
cold, Mrs Peevish," he said to 
his wife. 

Later the prime ministerial 
car came to pick Mr Peevish 
up. “I don't like the ashtray,*' 
he said, "and the seat cover 
makes my bottom itch." 

The driver mumbled some- 
thing to him self a bout know- 
ing another way to make his 
bottom itch. He was very glad 
when he’d dropped Mr Peev- 
ish off 

Nest Mr Peevish answered 
Prime Minister's Questions. 
He was very peevish indeed! 

Mr W innick asked if Mr 
Peevish had done a nuclear 
deal with the French Presi- 
dent. M Chagrin. 

"You are the person who sa- 
luted the courage and determi- 
nation of the protesters at 
Greenham Common!" said Mr 
Peevish. 

The Labour MPs loved to 
tease Mr Peevish. They knew 
it made him more and more 
peevish. They laughed and 
cheered at his peevishness. 

“Oh. 1 trail ray coat!'* said 
Mr Peevish. “I do it to find out 
where their hearts are. and 
now I know!" 

The Leaderof the Opposi- 
tion, Mr Blair, asked Mr Peev- 
ish a question about railway 
privatisation. (If I may inter- 
rupt the story, It's fascinating 
that as rail services are run 
down, the larger stations are 
being turned into Arab souks. 
At Waterloo, for example, it is 
common to see thousands of 
people milling about search- 
ing vaguely for non-existent 
trains, surrounded by stalls 
selling ladies' underwear, tie 
racks, pick ’n‘ mix candies, 
Indian jewellery, coffee pots, 
stationery requisites and pat- 
ent vegetaMeslicers.) 

Mr Blair said that the Gov- 
ernment was lurching to the 
right That made Mr Peevish 


really cross! “The centre right 
is our ground, and there is no 
way a squatter like you will be 
able to rest on it. You may 
regard yourself as the Trojan 
Horse of socialism, but you 
will find that it's our land you 
are parking on."' 

Labour MPs adored hearing 
Mr Peevish talk like this. They 
specially liked his funny met- 
aphors. Did he imagine that 
someone might put a yellow 
clamp on the Trojan Horse of 
socialism, with a sticker: 
"Warning. Do Not Attempt To 
Move This Trojan Horse." 

Mrs Winter-ton asked Mr 
Peevish about Labour's all- 
woman short lists. “Will you 
promise that we will never Im- 
pose all-woman short lists by 
diktat?" 

Mr Peevish agreed that 
female short lists were all tat 
.and no dick, ar words to that 
effect. “We will not follow the 
polfcies of the Opposition, be- 
cause daily they are following 
our policies!” he said, very 
peevishly. 

Mr Ashdown asked if it was 
true that the allies had aban- 
doned the people of Srebren- 
ica and allowed 8,000 of them 
to be massacred. 

Well! You should have seen 
Mr Peevish! Do you remember 
when you trampled mud over 
your mother’s clean carpet? 
That was what Mr Peevish 
was like. Furious! 

“What you are saying is not 
correct! You have been wrong 
throughout the whole of this 
episode. Time after time after 
time you have denigrated 
what the British government 
has done and what British 
armed forces have done!" 

Mr Sutcliffe told Mr Peevish 
that we should have a “job 
skills audit" because this 
country had poor job skills. 

“I think you have just dem- 
onstrated a skill shortage in 
answering questions!" he 
said. 

The Labour MPs were hoot- 
ing with fun and merriment It 
was Mr Peevish who was sup- 
posed to answer questions, not 
Mr Sutcliffe! 

Mr Peevish had become so 
peevish, he didn’t know what 
he was saying! 

Later, the Speaker, Miss 
Testy, accused Conservatives 
of putting questions to the 
Opposition, which was not 
their job. She accused them of 
“a total abuse of the House." 

It was lucky Mr. Peevish had 
gone away by then. He might 
have exploded! 


First night 


Howl, wolves, 
howl, sceptics 


Adam Sweeting 


The Paul Winter Consort 

St James's Church, Piccadilly, 
London 

OME musicians dream 
of playing the Albert 
Hall or Madison Square 
Gardens, but the entire planet 
is Paul Winter’s stage. The 
sen, the sky and the elements 
themselves arc his theme. The 
soprano saxophonist from 
Pennsylvania recorded the 
solos on his new album. 
Prayer For The Wild Things, 
in Glacier and Yellowstone 
national parks, and in a can- 
yon in Missouri. 

Winter was tinkering with 
Brazil and the bossa nova at 
least as early as Stan Getz, but 
today, his music has become 
amorphous and unidentifi- 
able. There are glimpses of 
jazz, splattertngs of funk, bits 
of blues, pop and some bowd- 
lerised classics, but that fear- 
ful term “New Age” does keep 
springing to mind. Moreover, 
since he wants to include all 
mankind, plus everything ani- 
mal. vegetable and mineral, in 
his whole-earth constituency, 
his work speaks specifically to 
nobody in particular. 

Hence, perhaps, the sense 
that last night's aud ience had 
gathered with not only music 
on their m inds. If pressed, one 
would surmise that the crowd 
were 85 per cent teetotal, 98 
percent vegetarian, almost 
certainly wearing smocks or 
corduroy trousers, and 
apparently all from the same 
self-awareness course. When 
amiable, balding Winter 


launched into one of his nu- 
merous preambles — perhaps 
about the way his piece Wolf 
Eyes was inspired by real-life 
timber wolves, or how he once 
stayed up all night (yes, 
really!! with some Russian 
musicians in the USSR — they 
laughed and clapped hysteri- 
cally as if he was distributing 
this week’s winning lottery 
tickets. Even during a piece as 
horrible as Winter's stab at 
Bach 's Air On a G String, ludi- 
crously accompanied by the 
recorded twitterings of 
songthrushes, they closed 
their eyes as though in the 
throes of their very first en- 
counter with God’s ineffable 
gift of music. 

After Lorraine, the mistress 
of ceremonies, had urged audi- 
ence members to light candles 
and pause to “centre” our- 
selves. the band began quite 
promisingly. There was a jig- 
and-reel thing, 3 not uninter- 
esting piece based on record- 
ings of a humpbacked whale, 
and an item for the winter sol- 
stice called Winter's Dream. 

However, the meat-eating 
sceptic's worst fears were real- 
ised in Part Two, as Winter 
goteveiyone to bay like 
wolves in a "howl-elluliah 
chorus for mother earth", and 
then got his glassy-eyed flock 
clapping and cooingon a 
cringe in gly twee African folk 
song. By the time he got to a 
nauseous piece of doggerel 
about a "circle of friends" 

Joining in a "circle of sound", 
your panic-stricken reporter 
was running for the exit 


This review appeared in later 
editions of yesterday's paper 



Vhrefc Chaudhary 


A N ASIAN man who 
was part of a gang 
which committed a 
“gratutitous. cow- 
ardly group attack" on a 
schoolboy was jailed for Life 
for his murder at the Old Bai- 
ley yesterday. 

The court had heard that 
Badrul Mlah, aged 30, may 
not have been the knifeman, 
but he was involved in a 
"Joint enterprise" attack on 
Richard Everitt, aged 15, in 
Somers Town, north London, 
in August last year. 

A second man, Sbowkat 
Akhbar, aged 19, was also 
convicted yesterday of violent 
disorder after an attack on 
another white youth before 
Richard's killing. He was 
jailed for three years. 

Mrs Justice Heather Steel 
told them: ’T bear in mind 



Murder victim Richard Everitt, and his killer Badrul Mlah 


that there were a large num- 
ber of you who have not been 
brought to justice. You two 
are left carrying the can." 

Police said yesterday they 


were stepping up patrols in 
the Somers Town area 
following the verdicts. The 
killing has led to a cycle of 
racial violence in the area. 


with gangs of white and 
Asian youths clashing regu- 
larly and several Asian shops 
and homes being attacked. 

At the Old Bailey, Asians 
and whites sat separately in 
the public gallery. As Miah 
and Akhbar were led away, 
Mr Everitfs brother shouted: 
“See you in 25 years boys.” 

Following the verdict, Im- 
ran Khan, solicitor for the 
two, said his clients planned 
to appeal. “ Justice has not 
been done if someone is left 
carrying the can for others." 

Mr Khan also said that he 
would be writing to the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecution ex- 
pressing concerns over the 
way police handled the inves- 
tigation. He added: “My cli- 
ents also wish it to be known 
that claims by the Crown that 
this was a racist murder were 
not borne out by the evidence. 
That was a cynical attempt to 
manipulate the jury.” 


A third defendant, Abdul 
Hal, aged 20, was cleared of 
murder on order of the Judge 
halfway through the trial. 

John Sevan, prosecuting, 
told the court during the 
three-week trial that th e 10 - 
strong group of Asians were 
Try in g their way towards 
Somers Town from the 
nearby Drummond Street 
area, near Euston. They were 
looking for a white youth 
m|iwi Liam and suspected 
him of stealing Jewellery from 
another Asian. They had al- 
ready attacked Mark Andrew, 
another white youth, but be 
escaped. 

Mr Sevan added: “The pur- 
pose of the visit to Somers 
Town was to punish Liam 
Coyle, or anyone else conve- 
nient . . . Their blood was up 
and therefore any white boy 
would serve as a target" The 
jury was told that to this ex- 
tent the murder was racist 



The gang came across Rich- 
ard, who was described in 
court as chubby and less ath- 
letic than the two friends he 
was with. The three tried to 
flee, but Richard was stabbed 
in the back, and died almost 
instantly. 

The court heard that after 
the attack, Mlah bragged to 
two girls that “they had 
stabbed up a white boy,” and 
he was also seen eating a pot 
noodle that purchased by 
Richard. Blood matching 
Richard's was found on his 
clothing. Michael Mansfield, 
defending, said Miah was not 
part of any street gang and 
Richard ran In his direction, 
spurting out blood. 

Richard's mother. Mandy, 
said alter the trial: "The last 14 
months have been n living 
nightmare for us. We are grate- 
ful this part of it is over and we 
want to get back to repairing 
what is left of our lives." 
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Sign on the dotted line ... A of the Damien Hirst money spinner. Below, a guard blocks the corner behind which lies an Incomplete Mother and Child, Divided 




Turner exhibition comes alive and dangerous 


Michael Ellison 
Arts Correspondent 


D AMIEN Hirst is not 
normally one to do 
things by half, but 
when the doors open today on 
the country's leading exhibi- 
tion of innovation in modern 
art only 50 per cent of his 
main work will be there. And 
even that will be out of sight. 

When the Tate Gallery in 
London tried yesterday to un- 
veil pieces by the four artists 
shortlisted for this year’s 
Turner Prize a delay was 
announced. 

"This is bloody rude." said 
Brian Sewell, the critic, even 
more angry than if he had 
seen the work by Hirst, Mona 
Hatoum. Mark Wallinger and 
Calluxn Znnes. "It's a bloody 
disgrace to invite people and 
then keep them waiting. Tm 
going." 

What he missed was the 


revelation that Hirst’s Mother 
and Child. Divided, a cow and 
a calf each split in half length- 
ways, was too dangerous to 
put before the public. The 
glass cases for the two parts 
of the calf were not strong 
enough to allay fears that 
Hirst's trademark formalde- 
hyde might seep out 

There were no doubts about 
the two cases for the cow but 
rather than put them on show 
alone they were hidden be- 
hind a white security screen 
with a guard alongside in a 
gallery which otherwise con- 
tains two dot paintings by 
Hirst 

The 39-year-old artist direc- 
tor and alternative enter- 
tainer is favourite for the 
£ 20,000 prize which will be 
awarded on November 28 for 
the greatest contribution to 
art in the past year. 

Part of the Tate was evacu- 
ated two months ago when io- 
dine escaped from a glass and 



steel installation by the late 
Hamad Butt. 

The public will get a 
glimpse of Mother and Child, 
Divided before the real thing 
is installed on Monday. It fea- 
tures in archive footage play- 
ing at the exhibition entrance. 


Invaded and 
bisected, the 
flesh living and 
dead is central 
to the show at 
the. Tate, writes 


James HaD 


T HIS year's Turner Prize 
will receive more scru- 
tiny than ever. The an- 
nouncement that the Tate 
has won £50 million from 
the Millennium Commis- 
sion means we can expect 
Incessant tabloid headlines 
along the lines of "money 
for old meat". 

The centrepiece of Damien 
Hirst’s display Is Mother 
and Child, Divided, a cow 


imd calf bisected lengthways 
and presented In two tanks 
of formaldehyde. 

These big meat pieces 
have been loss leaders for 
Hirst. What brings home 
the bacon Is his dot paint- 
ings, two of which are on 
view. They consist of white 
canvases with grids of 
coloured circles. 

Hirst deserves to win. He 
has picked up the gore-spat- 
tered gauntlet from Francis 
Bacon. But I have a hunch 
it'll be Mona Hatoum' s 
year. This Beirnt-born 
video and Installation art- 
ist makes a strong showing 
with Corps Stranger. Yon 
enter a circular cubicle and 
stand astride a circular 
video monitor on which an 
Intimate self-portrait of the 
artist is projected. It is 
made with a miniature 
camera that was inserted 
into every orifice. It is an 
extraordinary Journey to 


the centre of the female 

body. 

The Tate has doubled the 
space allocated to the exhi- 
bition, and even the artists 
whom I don’t rate so 
highly, Callum tones and 
Mark Wallinger, look quite 
good here. Innes is a Scot- 
tish abstract painter who 
creates, then undermines, a 
succession of geometrical 
forms. Exposed Painting, 
Paynes Gray was initially 
painted entirely blue. Innes 
then washed away a verti- 
cal strip of paint on the 
square canvas using tur- 
pentine. Pristine order now 
vies with streaky chaos. 

Wallinger is a social com- 
mentator who can’t make 
up his mind whether he 
wants to be Will Hogarth or 
Benny HUL A painted self- 
portrait with an implanted 
glass eye Is surrounded by 
works that try to anatomise 
the world of sport. 



Civilians flee embattled Tamil Tiger stronghold 



Amal Jayaslnghe 
in Colombo 


T ENS of thousands of 
civilians began fleeing 
Sri Lanka's northern 
Jaffna peninsula yesterday as 
security forces tightened 
their grip on the Tamil rebel- 
held region after a ferocious 
battle that left at least 175 
combatants lulled, aid work- 
ers and military sources said. 

The town of Jaffna was 
being abandoned as civilians 
grabbed belongings and 
moved out, fearing an immi- 
nent showdown between the 
military and the defen ding 
Liberati on T igers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE). 

Aid workers said that up to 
400,000 Tamil men, women 
and children from the north- 
ern and western areas of the 
peninsula were moving 
towards safer areas In the 


south-east, while about 10,000 
people managed to cross to 
mainland Sri Lanka 
yesterday. 

"Except around the (Red 
Cross protected! 'safe zone' 
near the Jaffna teaching hos- 
pital. there are hardly any 
people left behind. People ex- 
pect the army to take Jaffna 


at any moment," one aid 
worker said. The Tigers were 
believed to have moved their 
military facilities. Including 
their clandestine radio 
station, out of Jafifoa. 

Civilians began fleeing 
after the fell on Monday of the 
town of Neerveli, five miles to 
north-east of Jaffna, and the 


military began advancing on 
a broad front amid stiff resis- 
tance from the Tamil 
guerrillas. 

Military figures showed the 
two-day battle for Neerveli, 
regarded as a vital forward 
post of the Tiger defences, left 
74 government soldiers killed 
and more than 150 wounded. 
The military claimed to have 
killed 102 rebels but the 
Tigers said 20 were killed. 
The Tigers claimed to Save 
killed more than 100 soldiers. 

The Tigers are fighting for 
an independent Tamil home- 
land in the island’s northern 
and eastern regions, where 
the two million Tamil minor- 
ity is concentrated. 

The chief military spokes- 
man, Sarath Munasinghe, 
said the final battle for Jaffna 
could take “more than a few 
days" and the army expected 
more resistance at three key 
towns — Urumpirai, Eopai 


and Kondavil — located be- 
tween the army’s new defence 
lines and the Jaffna munici- 
pal limits. 

"Taking Jaffna is not a cake 
walk. The bloodiest fighting 
is yet to come. We are taking 
very heavy casualties, but it's 
worse for the Tigers because 
they are unable to treat their 
wounded. That is breaking 
(he morale of their cadres." 
the spokesman said. 

At the town of Neerveli, the 
security forces found an 
underground bunker network 
and hospital, and the wreck- 
age of an airforce AVRO HS- 
748 aircraft shot down by the 
rebels in April 

Munasinghe discounted 
claims by aid workers that 
Tigers may have joined the ci- 
vilian exodus, and said heavy 
exchange of fire continued in 
the embattled peninsula, 
under virtual rebel domi- 
nance for five years. 


A s tatement from the 
LTTE's London office said the 
guerrillas had declared a 
"war emergency" in northern 
Sri Lanka and appealed to 
youngsters to enlist to defend 
Jaffna. 

Def ence officials said the 
LTTE turned down an army 
offer to return the bodies of 12 
Tigers killed in the latest 
battle, saying they had no 
men to transport the corpses. 

However, diplo mats said 
they believed the LTTE could 
still wage a guerrilla war 
against the security forces 
and their ability to carry out 
suicide attacks against vital 
installations should not be 
underestimated. 

As fighting escalated in the 
Jaffna region. 250 miles north 
of the capital, the authorities 
placed Colombo on a state of 
high alert and stepped up se- 
curity In schools, fearing 
revenge attacks. 


today the history channel 

with a cfcamatic sinking 

(and that’s just the tip of the icebetg) 



UK tv premiere of 

Titanic: Death of a Dream 

1st November at 4pm 

only on Sky tv 
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On the way out . . . Children leaving Hackney Downs school yesterday after being told it faces closure at the end of the current term. Below, a pupil at work photographs: carry wearer 

Direct control leads to closure of problem school 


John Carvel . 
Education Editor 


T HE Government’s first 
attempt to take direct 
control of a- problem 
school ended with an admis- 
sion. of failure yesterday- 
when a panel of experts 
recommended the. closure of 
Hackney Downs boys’ second- 
ary m east London at the end 
of this term. 

The 11 9-year-old school — 
which counts Harold Pinter, 
Steven Berkoff and Michael 
Caine among Its old boys — 
was deemed "not viable on fi- 
nancial. management, educa- 
tional' or planning grounds" 
by the education association 
parachuted in to take over its 
management two months ago. 

At the start of next term the 
remaining 206 pupils will be 
encouraged to switch to Ho- 
merton House, a local author- 
ity comprehensive a mile 
away which has more than 
30 0 vacancies. There will be 
extra Government funding to 
get this school up to scratch 
and special help for GCSE stu- 
dents from Hackney Downs to 
compensate for disruption. 

Hobin Squire, the schools 
minister, offered 10 days of 
consultation on the education 
association’s report before 
the Government took a final 
decision, but there was no 
doubt last night that Hackney 
Downs would be shut and its 
40 staff made redundant 
Richard Painter, the associ- 
ation chairman, said: “The 
school contains some able 
and caring teachers ... but 
the overall quality of educa- 
tion is far below what we feel 
is appropriate when com- 


| pared with what is achieved 
in similar schools and what 
the boys deserve . . . they are 
being short changed and the 
sooner the school closes the 
better it will be Tor them." 

Problems included a poor 
1 school environment, uncon- 
trolled behaviour by some 
boys, weak management and 
poor teaching. 

! “Even more serious is our 
sense that many teachers and 
boys at the school have come 
to accept low standards as the 
I norm and thus have low ex- 
pectations.'* 

The problems were so 
deeply embedded that it 
would be impossible to over- 
come them. Mr Painter said. 
He acknowledged that the 
overwhelming majority of 
parents asked (hr the school 
to stay open but what they 
really wanted was a high 
quality education for their 
boys, -and this could be pro- 
vided at Homerton House. 

Marie Lushlngton. associate 
secretary for the National 
Union of Teachers in Hack- 
ney, said it was "criminally 
negligent to shut a century- 
old school in December in the 
middle of pupils’ exam year", 
and outrageous that the Gov- 
ernment was allowing only 10 
days to consult local people. 
"Do they think the people in 
Hackney tower blocks have 
mobile phones and confer- 
ence centres to organise their 
response?" he said. 

The union might mount a 
legal challenge. 

Mr Painter denied his team 
was biased. The school was in 
acute financial difficulties 
with a potential deficit of 
£292,000 by March. Spending 
per pupil was nearly three 



‘We’ve been fighting 
to save this school 
for over a year. When 
you close it you close 
part of our heritage, 
it’s heartless’ 


Sally Weale 


OHORTLY after <L30pm yes- 
Oterday, the 206 boys at 
Hackney Downs School gath- 
ered in the auditorium for a 
special assembly to say fare- 
well to one of their teachers. 

It was a happy occasion. 
Lesley Douglas, who had 
taught English and History at 
the school for 17 years was 
one of the most popular mem- 
bers of staff Minutes later the 
boys were told that they were 
not only saying farewell to Ms 
Douglas. In two months they 
would be waving goodbye to 
the entire school. 

The unwelcome announce- 
ment was greeted with loud 
booing. Dean Lukeman, aged 
16, a pupil at Hackney Downs 
since he was 12. picked up his 
belongings, walked out of the 
school auditorium and 
started crying. He has been 
struggling to overcome read- 
ing and writing difficulties, 
but felt he was making pro- 
gress. Now he Is at a loss to 
know what the future bolds. 

"IPs all being mucked up.” 
he said. "It's been brilliant 
here. The teachers are all 
really nic8. Now everything I 
worked for is gone." 

Dean is in his final year In 




times the national average. IT 
Hackney Downs remained 
open there would have to be 
drastic savings and redun- 
dancies, causing instability 
which "could overwhelm this 
already fragile school". 

Mr Painter is a senior man- 
ager with APT, -the Bermuda- 
registered corporation which 
claims to be the world's larg- 
est provider of electronic se- 
curity services. He is chief ex- 
ecutive of the company trust 
which runs the City Technol- 
ogy College in Putney, and it 


was thought he might har- 
bour ambition to convert 
Hackney Downs into a tech- 
nology college or grant-main- 
tained school. 

His report suggested this 
was never financially viable. 
The school buildings were ne- 
glected and unsafe, requiring 
£2 million to £3 million of 
remedial spending. If it closed 
there would still be 1,701 sur- 
plus places in the borough 
and a surplus of more than 
7,000 in the four boroughs in 
that part of London. 


the middle of GCSE courses, 
and worries that the disrup- 
tion in the proposed move to 
Homerton House Boys' 
School will jeopardise his 
chances of success. 

"We’re real rivals with the 
boys at Homerton House, said 
David Hoang, aged 14. “They 
don’t like us and we don’t like 
them. The two schools in the 
one building just isn’t going 
to work. 

"We’ve been fighting to 
save this school for over a 
year. It’s been here over 100 
years. When you close it. you 
just close part of our heritage. 
It's heartless.” 

As their pupils jostled to 
speak to waiting reporters in 
the fading light, a glum semi- 
circle of staff banned from 
talking to the press, looked 
on, uncertain about their fu- 
tures. “The ship’s been scut- 
tled, unfortunately, there’s no 
lifeboats." said one. giving 
the thumbs down sign. 

Only Ms Douglas, who 
handed in her resignation last 
week, was free to express her 
anger at the closure of a 
school to which she had de- 
voted most oF her teaching 
career. 

"I think that this school has 
had an enormous part to play 
In the lives of many pupils. 
Lois of boys here have been 
put out of other schools for all 
sorts of reasons, and we've 
done something with them.” 

Betty Hales, the acting 
head, add the remaining staff , 
were simply devastated. ’Tve 
lived and worked In Hackney 
all my life. All I’ve ever 
wanted was to do my best for ! 
the children and the people of 1 
Hackney and that’s what I've | 
done." 



Body Shop buy-back depends on Mr 28 Per Cent 


Roger Cowe 


I AN McGIinn made £11 mil- 
lion yesterday, but unlike a 
lottery winner, he enters a 
new draw every day. 

His ticket cost £4,000, in the 
form of a loan to Body Shop 
founder Anita Roddick in 
1976. Last night it was worth 
£82 million, 13 per cent more 
than when news emerged yes- 
terday morning that Mrs Rod- 
dick and her husband Gor- 
don, are planning to buy out 
the other sliareholders. 

Mr Median's good fortune 
stems from running a garage 
in Llttiehampton. knowing 
tiie Roddicks from rating in 
their restaurant and having 


Investments compared 3} 


Value today of Ian McGBnn’s £4,000 Investment in 1976. 


Body Shop 
Investment trusts 
Slock market 
Unit trusts 
Building society 



some spare cash when Mrs" 
Roddick was turned down by 
the bank for a loan to finance 
a second shop. His £1000 
bought him a half share in the 


"nascent business, now diluted 
to 28 per cent. The company, 
joined the stock market in 
1984 and now has 1.300 shops 
jn 45 countries, generating 


sales of more than £400 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr McGIinn did not sell his 
garage, but he no kmger tends 
the pumps. It is now leased, 
giving Mr McGIinn a little 
extra income on top of the 
£1.25 million he received last 
year in dividends on his Body 
Shop shares. 

Most of his time now seems 
to be spent avoiding journal- 
ists and people who might 
prater him for handouts. He 
has been reported in Majorca, 
where he was banned from 
his local bar after breaking 
too many lager glasses which 
failed to balance on bis bald 
head. He is also reported to 
spend months travelling the 
oceans in his yacht, Louise U, 


named after his 17-year-old 
daughter. 

Mr McGIinn Is crucial to 
the Roddicks’ plan to take the 
company private. If he does 
not agree, they may as well 
not bother. 

He is believed to be happy 
to go along with the notion in 
principle, on the basis that he 
swops his shares for loan 
stock in the company. That 
agreement opens the way for 
the Roddicks to negotiate 
with the banks which will 
have to finance a deal. 

But acceptance depends on 
the price the Roddicks can 
offer — and that depends on 
the view the banks take of the 
company's cash-generating 
capacity and their nervous- 


ness about the private com- 
pany ending up with too 
much debt. 

The betting in the stock 
market yesterday was that 
the balancing act will suc- 
ceed. which is why the share 
price.shot up. But if privatis- 
ing Body Shop foils through. 
Mr McGIinn will find his 
£11 million winnings evapor- 
ating just as quickly as they 
have emerged. But he will 
still stand to receive more 
than £1.25 million in dividend 

income, so he will not be 
heading back to the garage 
forecourt in Llttiehampton 
just yet 


Ontfoofc, page 12j Pass 
Biotes, <32, page 3 



Iranian national 
women’s 
kayak team 
unveils only its 
Olympic hopes 


John Lancaster In Tehran 


M EET the Iranian 
national women’s 
flatwater kayaking team, 
among Ute newest entrants 
in a growing movement to 
make sports acceptable — 
and accessible — to women 
in a country known more 
For religious zeal than 


equality of the sexes. Their 
male coach says the extra 
clothing adds 10 seconds to 
their time on a 550-yard 
coarse. 

Over the objections of 
religious conservatives, the 
government has begun to 
upgrade sports facilities for 
women and has granted 
permission' Tor them to 
compete Internationally in 


a handful of sports, so long 
as they can do so without 
compromising Islamic 
rules on covering their 
bodies. 

The kayakers hope to 
qualify for next year’s Sum- 
mer Olympics in Atlanta. 
Other possible sports for 
women In chadors are table 
tennis, horse-jumping, ski- 
ing, shooting — and chess. 


*T want to have a place in 
Western or international 
sports while simulta- 
neously observing and pre- 
serving Islamic regulations 
and values.** said Faiza Ha- 
sh emi. the danghter of 
President Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani and a leading backer of 
women's sports in Iran. 

“X think Muslim women 
need more of this, because 


the world has a negative 
image of them.*’ Ms Ha- 
shemi, aged S3, Is vice-pres- 
ident of the Iranian Olym- 
pic committee. 

The government’s insis- 
tence on dress codes means 
women cannot compete in 
such Olympic mainstays as 
swimming, track and field 
events, basketball or volley- 
ball. — Washington Post. 


New issue OUT NOW! 



“It sounds 
just like 



. . . it is! Back! Together! All three of 
them! In Q magazine! Cripes! 


Yes, this month we bring you Paul, 
George and RingO, talking exclusively 
about their reunion: the laughter, the 
tears, “the bullshit” and the 
recording of the first “new” Beatles 
single in 25 years, Free As A Bird. 
“It's a pity there aren’t more tracks 
like it. But it’s a pity John died . . ” 

A 32-page Systems 
Special -treating 
your hi-fi and home entertainment 
set-up to some extra “welly”. 



PAUL WELLER on the 

’80s, the ’90s and the 
worst haircut he ever had, 
PORTISHEAD on taking the music 
business by stealth, ACE OF BASE on 
the skeletons in their Ikea closet, 
andTHE CHARLATANS on the most 
surprising comeback of the year 
(well it surprised them). 

In the world’s 
fattest review section: 

QUEEN, U2, PULP, DR. FEELGOOD, 
SMASHING PUMPKINS, ELVIS PRESLEY 
and MEAT LOAF. 
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Out now! 

History. As it happens. 
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THE WEST TRIAL: Accused tells how she came to regard the man she had once loved as a ‘walking figure of evil’ p^g0 

aslfltwas ajoke** 


Dunewi Compbefl 
Crime Correspondent 

R osemary west 
sobbed yesterday as 
she described how 
she bad come to see 
her husband as a “walking 
figure of evil, with horns and 
a satanic grin." 

She broke down as she told 
her defence counsel, Richard 
Ferguson QC, how she never 
realised she had been living 
with a murderer for more 
than 20 years. 

She denied hilling her 
eight-year-old stepdaughter, 
Charmaine, and leaving her 
husband to bury the body so 
that they were “tied together 
forever." 

Mrs West pleads not guilty 1 
to the murders of 10 young 
women and girls. 

Asked how she felt when 
told by police in February last 
year that her husband had 
confessed to murdering her 
daughter Heather, she 
replied: “1 hated him. I 
couldn't believe I could ever 
bate anybody so much." 

She said: ‘1 didn't see the 
man I had known all those 
years. He was just a walking 
figure of ev£L It may seem 
daft — I saw him with horns 
and complete with a satanic 
grin. He never looked sorry 
for what he did. He just used 
to grin, like it was a joke or 
something." 

Asked about Shirley Robin- 
son, one of her alleged vic- 
tims, whose body was found 


‘I couldn’t 
believe that 
I could ever 
hate anyone 
that much’ 

j with an eight-month-old foe- 
tus at 25 Cromwell Street she 
said that Fred West told her 
that the baby was that of a 
married busin e ssm a n. 

When Shirley disappeared 
she believed Fred when he 
told her that she had gone 
back to Germany. 

Asked about Miss A, who 
has accused Rosemary West 
of taking part In a violent sex- 
ual assault upon her, she 
replied: “I don't remember 
her at all ... If it was such a 
terrible thing, why didn't she 
tell anybody at the time?’’ 

Shown a photograph of one 
of her alleged murder vic- 
tims, Alison Chambers.' she 
said she had no recollection of 
her at all. 

As she spoke of her daugh- 
ter Heather, who would have 
been 25 last month, Mrs 
West's voice broke and she 
wiped tears from her eyes. 
She said their relationship 
when Heather disappeared In 
1987 had not been good. 

Heather had been a shy and 
nervous girl who had no boy- 
friends and showed no inter- 
est in doing normal things. 

When Heather was 16, Fred 
told her that she had got a job 


at a holiday camp to Devon 
and was about to Leave home. 

Ehed told her to go and do 
her shopping while be spoke 
to Heather. “I made him 
promise not to let her go until 
I came back.” 

When she returned , 
Heather had gone. She bad 
been led to believe that a ; 
woman had picked Heather : 
up in a car and driven off. 

Asked if she had ever heard 
from Heather since she disap- 
peared five years ago, she 
replied: ‘7 feel a fool about it 
now. but I believe 1 did. Fred 
said he bad heard from her on 
the telephone, and I was 
handed the phone and there 
was somebody drunk on the 
other end." It sounded like a 
young person's voice to a 
busy pub or club. 

Questioned about her step- 
daughter Anne Marie, who 
has claimed that Mrs West 
subjected her to violent sex- 
ual abuse, she said: “She was 
just a little girl who needed 
looking after. I wanted to 
keep her from going into 
care.” 

Asked if she had ever disci- 
plined her stepdaughter, she 
said that she might have 
spanked her oh her legs with 
a wooden spoon. 

Asked about her step- 
daughter's allegations, she 
replied: “It's just not true. She 
must just hate me.” 

Asked about her relation- 
ship with Kathryn Halliday. 
who had earlier told the court 
that she had been distressed 
by Mrs West’s violent sex 



play, she said that they had 
been friends for around six 
months. 

She denied that she had 
ever made Ms Halliday do 
anything against her will. 
Dfldos had been used, but not i 
in a violent way. 

Mrs West said that she al- 
ways had a special room to 
which she brought men back 
for sex. Fred had put a hole to 
the door so that he could 
watch, although she had not 
been aware of this at the time. 

“It was straight sex. It 


wasn’t anything kinky , it 
wasn't way out We would 
have a drink and play 
records." 

There were two whips to 
the house, she said. Fred bad 
tried to persuade her to get 
into bondage and had tied her 
up on a couple of occasions, 
but she had not liked it. 

Cross-examined by Brian 
Leveson, QC, for the Crown, 
she admitted that she bad 
been in love with Fred when 
she first met him at the age of 
15, but said she had fallen out 


1 with him halfway through 
their marriage. Mr Leveson. 
; read her a love letter that she 
had written to him when they 
first met 27 years ago. 

He suggested this showed 
she was besotted with Fred. 
‘Tm afraid 1 fell in love with 
him," she replied. 

Mr Leveson suggested that 
she would do anything sexu- 
ally with anyone, male or fe- 
male. She replied: “I felt 
under obligation to do it be- 
cause he was the breadwin- 
ner. I tried to make it fun.” 


Two die as authority changes drug programme 


Edward PHkingtoit 

T HE controversy sur- 
rounding toe work of 
John Marks, the psychi- 
atrist whose experiment with 
prescribing pure heroin on 
the NHS was recently stopped 
Iqr his health authority, has 
deepened with the disclosure 
that two of his former pa- 
tients died at the weekend of 
suspected overdoses. 

The deaths of Stephen Cun- 
ningham, aged 33, and Wil- 
liam Ogbuni, in his late 20s. 


are the latest to a series of 
fatalities allegedly connected 
to the chang e in prescribing 
regimes adopted by North 
Cheshire health authority- to 
April Dr Marks was removed 
from two drugs clinics to 
Runcorn and Warrington 
after the authority decided 
his approach, at the forefront 
of the debate cm legalisation 
of drugs, was too expensive. 

His 350 former patients 
have been put on a reducing 
programme of the synthetic 
opiate, methadone. Support- 
ers of Dr Marks seized on the 


deaths as evidence of toe 
strengths of his attempt to le- 
galise heroin through the 
NHS and of the relative dan- 
gers of prohibiting the drug. 
There have been allegations 
of up to 14 deaths over the , 
past year among addicts to 
the region, together with evi- 
dence of a rise in illegal her- , 
a in dealing and crime. 

Post mortem examinations I 
on toe two men are to be con- { 
ducted today to determine the 
causes of their deaths. It is 
believed that they overdosed 
to separate incidents on cock- 


tails of illegal street heroin, 
having returned to illicit con- 
sumption after having their 
NHS supplies reduced. 

Dr Marks declined to com- 
ment on the individual cases 
but said: "These guys lasted 
for years and did well on NHS 
heroin and now they are 1 
dead. Tm not surprised — 
driving determined heroin 
users back to the streets ex- 
poses them to the risks of ille- 
gal drugs." 

Ogbuni and Cunningham 
were registered as addicts 
with Dr Marks's dimes for 


three and four years respec- 
tively. They were prescribed 
daily rations of five heroin 
reefers — cigarettes impreg- 
nated with lOOmg each of 
pure heroin. However, under 
the new methadone regime 
their allowance had been cut 
back to one reefer topped up 
with metoadone. 

Sources to the health au- 
thority said that both men 
had refused to accept the new 
methadone regime, and 
showed signs of rapid decline. 

They became thin, wasted 
looking and moody. Ifor Ed- 


ward. who has taken over Dr 
Marks's clinic in Widnes, said 
he w as distressed by the 
deaths of his patients but 
added that it was impossible 
to tell whether the incidents 
were linked with the change 
in regime. 

North Cheshire health 
authority’s director of public 
health. Paula Grey, said it 
was dangerous to assume that 
the deaths were related to toe j 
drug policy being pursued by j 
the authority. “We will have 
to wait for . the coroner's John Marks • . . prescribed 


Sarah Boseley 


A FTER road rage comes 
alarm rage. A car 
alarm screeching 
hopelessly In the early 
hours for its absent owner 
is said to be driving nor- 
mally peaceable men and 
women to violence. 

Peace and quiet may yet 
be restored. Stephen Nor- 
ris, junior transport minis- 
ter, is proposing to stout car 
alarms up after 30 seconds 
and ban the bleep which 
warns that a car has an 
alazm. In a Commons writ- 
ten answer he said he was 
“aware of the concern felt 
about their potential for 
noise nuisance”, although 
he believed they were a de- 
terrent to car theft. 

Driven to distraction by 
sleep deprivation, some 
neighbours have taken the 
law into their own hands, 
Adrian Ruck of the AA 
said: "People have become 
so enraged that they have 
tried to puli the alarm from 
the dashboard.” 

But the AA thought 30 
seconds was too short “It 
would not alert anyone to 
the fact that the car is befog 
broken into. People are 
much more likely to think 
it has gone off In error.'" 

That is exactly what most 
people think most of the 
time, according to environ- 
mental health officers. Car 
alarms, whether sirens or 
horns, form part of the 
background noise of every- 
day life. 

"We can see a scenario 
developing where people 
set off alarms deliberately 
so people get fed np with 
using them, and then they 
steal the car,” said Graham 
Jukes, a member of the In- 
stitute of Environmental 
Health Officers' neighbour 
noise review group. 

“In a multi-storey car 
park, once the attendant 
has looked at a car with an 
alarm that goes off once or 
twice he is not going to 
bother again.” 

Unless the owner re- 
turned within a few 
seconds, a thief would have 
stolen toe radio and made 
off, he said. Car theft was 
better prevented by an im- 
mobiliser. 1 


Artist's impression of Rosemary West being questioned by Richard Ferguson QC at Winchester crown court yesterday 


She was asked about a let- 
ter she wrote to Fred in Ley- 
hill prison in 1971. In it she 
had written: "Char {Char- 
maine] likes to be handled 
rough.” 

“I would just be referring to 
the feet that she seems a bit 
tougher than Anne Marie," 
she said. 

“You abused that girl, 
didn’t you?" Mr Leveson later 
asked. — "No. sir". 

“You killed her". — “No, 
sir”. 

The case continues today. 


report,” she said. 


heroin to addicts on NHS 
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New measure to cut social security costs may be Government face-savei 


New cuts 
threat to 
Portillo 


Mfehaol White 
Political Editor 


T AX-cutting Conserva- 
tive MPs last night 
reacted with anger at 
the prospect of being 
hoist by their own petard as 
the Treasury's last-minute 
search for public expenditure 
cuts again threaded the de- 
fence budget 

With the cabinet's EDX com- 
mittee, collectively responsible 
for imposing agreed spending 
ceilings under the Lamont-Por- 
tillo machinery established in 
1993, staging another unsched- 
uled meeting yesterday — - the 
second this week — Michael 
Portillo may be caught be- 
tween his fiscal rhetoric and 
his new responsibilities as De- 
fence Secretary. 

"Defence spending has virtu- 
ally halved since the mid-80s 
as a proportion of GNP and by 
1997 it will be down to 2J& per 
cent,” one defence-minded 
Tory MP. Julian Brazier, said. 
"Defence has taken a lot of cuts 
over the past five years and 
John Major promised in Feb- 
ruary that it had earned a 
period of stability,” said 
another. 

With the Cabinet -theoreti- 
cally due to rubber-stamp the 
EDX package tomorrow 
morning — ahead of the No- 
vember 28 Budget — the polit- 
ically -sensitive education 
budget is proving difficult to 


resolve with Gillian Shephard 
holding out against the Chan- 
cellor, Kenneth Clarke, her 
predecessor but two as Educa- 
tion Secretary, and his dep- 
uty, William Waldegrave. 

Both have repeatedly 
stressed that the tax cuts de- 
manded on the Tory right 
cannot be pain-free. Though 
the fresh pressure being 
placed on Peter Lilley’s social 
security budget will not upset 
the right Mr Portillo’s 
shrunken empire Is another 
matter when the Front Line 
First exercise has severely 
cut defence support systems. 

It was the prospect of the 
right's heir apparent having 
to offend either the procuts 
or the pro-defence lobby 
which made some moderate 
Tories cheer his appointment 
in John Major's July 
reshuffle. Cutbacks In the 
army careers service has led 
to recruitment shortages and 
privatisation of RAF main- 
tainance have caused prob- 
lems to the fighting forces, 
critics complain. 

But the right is adamant 
that it wants spending cuts to 

flmri tsrr nit* q rfthn^ Tt alarming 

the City about borrowing. 
David Shaw, vice-chairman of 
the Tory finance committee, 
says colleagues want to see £3 
billion saved from the £6 
billion already set aside for un- 
foreseen costs, and £3 billion 
trimmed from departmental 
budgets. 


Labour seeks to switch 
emphasis to investment 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR will today unveil 
pre-Budget plans for tax 
incentives to persuade indus- 
try to increase investment 
levels, as part of an attempt to 
divert the Budget agenda 
away from the issue of in- 
come tax cuts to the under- 
performance of the economy. 

The shadow chancellor Gor- 
don Brown will today meet 
business leaders in Park Lane 
to outline his plans to in- 
crease industrial investment 
and to argue that the real 
issue is not whether income 
tax goes. up or down one or 
two pennies, : but how the 
long-term under-performance 
of the British economy is 
tackled. As a result, he will 
make no formal Budget sub- 
mission this year, but instead 
will deliver four speeches on 


under-investment, the labour 
market a work- to- welfare 
programme and taxation. 

Labour is also taking out a 
full page newspaper advertise- 
ments highlighting toe coun- 
try's recent fell from 13 th to 
18th in the prosperity league 
table — a figure based on tbe 
OECD’s country by country 
analysis of GDP per head. 

In a speech last night trail- 
ing key Labour Budget 
themes, and maintaining the 
party's current campaign to 
depict the Tories as lurching 
to the right. Tony Blair urged 
a jobs and training pro- 
gramme for single parents, 
saying; "If we want single 
parents to achieve financial 
independence, then we must 
help them find training and 
child care.” He also called for 
changes to the welfare system 
to prevent families losing 
benefits if one member 
returns to work. 


Embattled . . . Lord Mackay has already been forced to back down over his Family Homes and Domestic Violence Bill photograph: martin argles 

Mackay’s divorce bill faces axe 


S ENIOR ministers are 
poised to add a last- 
minute social secu- 
rity-cutting bill to the 
Queen's Speech, as a face-sav- 
ing way of abandoning the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Mack- 
ay's, embattled Divorce Bill 
With Tory MPs on the popu- 
list right increasingly vocal 
in their determination to 
"save the family" from Lord 
Mackey’s efforts to extend no- 
fault divorce and conciliation 
procedures, the Cabinet looks 
increasingly reluctant to suf- 
fer a knock-down battle with 
its own side which could only 
result in one of two unhappy 
outcomes. 

Either it could rely on the 
Opposition to help carry the 
bill, which some active Chris- 
tians in the Conservative 
ranks actually support by 
means of a free vote — or it 
could be defeated, as it was in 
the mid-1980s on another 
Issue of conscience. Sunday 
trading, which has since be- 
come law. 

Downing Street officials 
yesterday insisted nothing 
has been decided and said — 
despite reports of at least two 


cabinet members lobbying 
against Lord Mackay — that 
no one had raised it as a prob- 
lem when last Thursday’s 
cabinet raeetingreviewed the 
contents of the Queen's 
Speech. 

But, in the febrile preelec- 
tion mood starting to grip 
Westminster. Lord Mackay 
has already been forced to 
back down over his Family 
Homes and Domestic Vio- 
lence Bill at the point where 
it would have allowed unmar- 
ried women to eject abusing 
partners from the partner's 
own property. 

With the Tory leadership 
challenger, John Redwood, 
joining MPs like John Tow- 
nend and Dame Jill Knight in 
railing for withdrawal or a re- 
drafting of the measure for 
later introduction, discretion 
is likely to prove tbe better 
part of valour. 

Dame Jill, a vice-chair- 
woman of the 1922 Commit- 
tee, agreed with MPs who 
have said that by introducing 
a “no fault” divorce, the bill 
would make marital break-up 
too easy. She warned that it 
was likely to run into prob- 
lems if it came before the 
House. 

• ’From what we so far 


know, it would be difficult to 
think [it] would get through 
with an easy passage or even 
with a majority.*’ 

.Her message was under- 
lined by another member of 
the 1922 executive, John Tow- 
nend, who said: "Clearly a lot 
of people have got a lot of 
reservations. 

"There is considerable con- 
cern within the party that we 
might be producing a bill 
which would cause a lot of un- 
happiness among certain 


people, and could be seen as 
undermining further tbe in- 
stitution of marriage-” 

if the cabinet's EDX com- 
mittee, now grappling with 
the 1996-97 public spending 
round, comes up with a fresh 
measure to cut spending that 
might require social security 
legislation — possibly direc- 
ted at single parents' benefits 
— then it would provide an 
excuse to drop the Divorce 
Bill 

“There’s no urgent need for 


Warnings . . . Dame Jill Knight and John Townend claim 
that the bill could he seen as undermining marriage 


one anyway," a government 
business manager said last 
night. However, the Lord 
Chancellor’s office is not giv- 
ing way easily under pressure 
to drop a cherished scheme. 

Ironically the bill is de- 
signed to make divorce less 
acromonious and to reflect 
current realities under which 
'‘quickie" divorces — justi- 
fied by adultery or unreason- 
able behaviour — and div- 
orced granted after 
separations of two to five 
years would be replaced by 
minimum delays of one year, 
pending reflection and concil- 
iation efforts. 

Warning against damage to 
’the family unit”, Roger Gale. 
Tory MP for Thanet North, 
and himself a divorcee, said 
many of his party colleagues 
were very worried about the 
measure. He told Radio 4’s 
Today programme: "We’re In 
the business of strengthening 
the family and trying to 
rebuild the family unit as the 
cornerstone of society. 

“Anything that undermines 
that, that makes it easier to 
go into marriage with, the 
view that ‘if it doesn't work 
out I can always get out very 
quickly anyway*, is seen as 
not a very good thing.” 


Peer 

‘broke 

Lords 

rules’ 

David Hencfce 

W e s t m inster Correspondent 


L ORD Wade, the former 
deputy Conservative 
Parts' treasurer, success- 
fully moved amendments to 
the Government’s Environ- 
ment Bill without declaring a 
business interest under 
House of Lords rules, a televi- 
sion programme will reveal 
tonight. 

The House of Lords will de- 
bate today the introduction of 
a limited register of interests 
following the Nolan inquiry 
into standards of public life. 

The Dispatches pro- 
gramme. made by the Guard- 
ian-owned Observer Films 
company, will also allege that 
the Queen’s messenger, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, pressed 
for the go-ahead of the New- 
bury bypass when he had de- 
velopment schemes associ- 
ated with the project 
Tbe Channel 4 programme 
also suggests that unnamed 
peers are accepting up to 
£2,000 a time to host recep- 
tions for companies in presti- 
gious House of Lords venues, 
which they get free of charge. 

It shows that Lord Wade, 
who was deputy to Lord 
McAlpine at Conservative 
Central Office until 1990, set 
up a lobbying and public rela- 
tions company with his son- 
in-law. Christopher Guyver. 
and Andrew Dunlop, a former 
Downing Street adviser to 
Baroness Thatcher. 

The programme says Lord 
Wade moved two amend- 
ments on February 9 this 
year, which the Government 
accepted, to force the Envi- 
ronment Agency to consult 
the waste industry on strat- 
egy and waste surveys. Both 
policies were being promoted 
by the Energy from Waste 
Association, one of Lord 
Wade’s 80 clients listed on a- 
confidential register kept by a 
lobbying association. He did 
not declare this business 
association at the time, which 
is required in file Chamber.. 

In the film Lord Wade says 
he declared it In a guidebook 
to parliament “What you’re 
suggesting is that my actions 
in the House to support cer- 
tain things are related to the 
companies that might or 
might not benefit Nothing is 
further from the truth.” 
However Lord Boardman, a 
senior Tory peer, describes 
Lord Wade's nortdeclaration 
as “a clear abuse. I hope [he] 
will be duly and severely cen- 
sured”. Lord Wade has since 
resigned from the company. 
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Howarth in 
Commons 
clash over 
disabled bill 

D EFECTOR Alan Howarth 
clashed with hie former 
Tory colleague Alistair Burt, 
the minister for disabled 
people, last night as the Gov- 
ernment moved to reverse a 
defeat in the Lords on its 
package to curb discrimina- 
tion against the disabled. 

Peers voted In June to 
widen the definition of dis- 
ability to Include people like 
asthma sufferers and those 
with mild cerebral palsy in 
the Disability Discrimination 
Bill, which makes it unlawful 
to discriminate against the 
disabled in employment and 
tbe provision of goods and 
services. But ministers said 
tbe amendment could blur toe 
tight Government definition 
of disability. . 

The bill followed the block- 
ing last year of backbench leg- 
islation aimed at securing dis- 
abled rights. In last night’s 
Commons debate, Mr Burt 
said previous backbench pro- 
posals on disabled rights 
would have implemented 
changes so quickly as to Im- 
pose substantially increased 
costs on file employers and 
service providers at whom 
they were aimed. 

Former Tory Alan 
Howarth. now Labour MP for 
Stratford-on-Avon, protested: 
■That is not correct The Civil 
Rights (Disabled Persons) Bill 
envisaged that its provisions 
should be brought in over 
variable periods, to be de- 
rided at the discretion of the 
relevant secretary of state. 
Government propaganda said 
it all had to be done within 
five years, at a staggering cost 
of £17 billion. That was 
disinformation." 

Mr Burt said: “It was the 
considered view on these 
benches that the costs would 
be prohibitive, because of file 
way the previous bill was 
drawn.” Pressed further, he 
said the Government’s bill 
would cost between £300 mil- 
lion and £1.2 billion. 


News in brief 

Tory tactics 
questioned 

T HE Speaker of the Com- 
mons, Betty Boothroyd. 
yesterday let slip her growing 
frustration with the abuse of 
Prime Minister's question 
time by government support- 
ers determined to turn the 
twice-weekly session in an as- 
sault on Labour policies, 
unites Michael White. 

After a series of Conserva- 
tive MPs asked John Major 
for his views on Opposition 
policies, ranging from Tony 
Blair’s son’s education to 
Clare Short’s now-retracted 
call for a public debate on the 
legalisation of cannabis, Miss 
Boothroyd slapped down two 
MPs, Ann Winterton and 
Michael Fabricant, for over- 
stepping the mark. 

When later asked by 
Labour frontbencher. Gra- 
ham Allen, to rule on tbe 
“abuse” which allowed Mr 
Major to “dodge legitimate 
questions” with questions or- 
chestrated by the Tory whips, 
the Speaker reminded MPs 
that "cabinet ministers, all 
ministers, are responsible to 
this House for the workings of 
the Government and of their 
department — not for the atti- 
tude of the Opposition.” 

• PLANS to end the “feudal” 
system of leasehold for all 
new private flats were un- 
veiled by Labour yesterday, 
unites James Meikle. 

A consultation paper pro- 
posed a new "conunonhold” 
which would allow people 
owning their own fiat also 
toown the whole bouse or 
block collectively. 

Labour said tbe present 
framework allowed unscrupu- 
lous landowners to accumu- 
late substantial fortunes 
through service charges and 
sale of leases, even when fiat 
owners had already bought 
their properties. 

The paper said that a 
streamlining of the rules 
would allow more lease- 
holders to buy the freeholds 
of Mocks of flats. 



o 


Into the atmosphere of siege 
stepped a handful of white 
students determined to bring 
change to South Africa. “To do 
nothing was to be a collaborator.” 


V:-- Jiat 


■tfor story 


Activists support 
‘freedom fighter’ 


Geoffrey Otbbs 


L abour activists in 
Exeter were yesterday 
unyielding in their sup- 
port for John Lloyd, the South 
African-born barrister tipped 
as the next MP for the seat . 

Party members spoke out 
after revelations that Mr 
Lloyd betrayed a fellow anti- 
apartheid activist to tbe 
South African hangman in 
the mid-1960s. Mr Lloyd 
claimed he was tortured be- 
fore he agreed to give evi- 
dence against John Harris, 
who was executed for plant- 
ing a bomb at a railway 
station which killed an el- 
derly woman. 

Labour activists said Mr 
Lloyd's role in the African 
Resistance Movement’s fight 
against apartheid in the 1960s 
had been known for several 
years, and had been aired at 
the selection meeting in 
August which chose him as 
the party’s prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate for the 
marginal seat — majority 
3.545 — held by the Conserva- 
tives for 25 years. 

Joy Bailey, women’s officer 
for toe Exeter Labour Party, 
said yesterday: “We decided 
unanimously that we would 
support him and that re main s 
our view. The feeling of the 
meeting was that what he did 
in South Africa 30 years ago 


was very courageous. We saw 
him as a freedom fighter 
rather than a terrorist and 
who knows how anybody 
would have reacted to the 
pressure he was under. We 
think, he [would be] the best 
MP for Exeter." 

Keith Owen, Exeter Labour 
Party chairman, said tbe 
issue would undoubtedly be 
raised at the monthly meeting 
of the general management 
committee next Tuesday. But 
there were no plans to rail an 
emergency meeting. 

‘"Hie information is no dif- 
ferent from what we have 
known for a long time,” he 
said. 

Labour members on Exeter 
city council were also swift to 
back their fellow councillor. 
John Shepherd said the 
people of Exeter were rallying 
behind Mr Lloyd, who had toe 
party’s continued support 
“without reservation”. 

At his chambers in toe city 
centre, Mr Lloyd made it 
clear be intended to fight on 
in the fe.ee of what he believes 
is a vendetta against him. 
“The only thing that would 
make me resign is if local 
people and my local party 
asked me to. People have been 
100 per cent supportive. I 
have been flooded with letters 
and phone calls.” 


Letters, pageS; 
Q2 cover story 


TODAY IN PARLIAMENT 

House of Commons: Backbench debates: Private security 
industry, opened by Sir fvan Lawrence {C% manufacturing industry 
(Gerry Sutoflffe, lab); proposed motorway service area at h/er (Tim 
Smith. C): firework safety (Richard Burden, Lab]: betting tax and 
horse racing (Richard Spring, Q. Trade a nd Industry questions. 
Gas Bill, Lords amendments. Motion to carry over Channel Tunral 
RaD Link BUI to next session. 

House of Lords: Debate on Procedure Committee and 
Declaration end Registration of Interests sub-committee reports. 
Medical (Professional Performance) Bill, third reading. 
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News in brief 


Clinton calls Bosnia 
talks ‘last chance’ 

P RES IDENT Bill Clirrtoa said yesterday that the peace talks 
between the leaders of Bosnia, Serbia and Croatia which open 
in Ohio today could be the last chance ‘‘to turn the horror of 
war to the promise of peace". 

“We have come to a defining moment in Bosnia,” he said. 
“This is the best chance we've had. for peace since the war 
began, ft may be the last chance we havefor a very long time. 
Only tfae parties to this terrible conflict can end. it." 

Negotiations begin ata US air force base on a peace settle- 
mart for which the us Congress bad just warned President 
Clinton that he could not undertake to enforce with 20,000 US 
troops. In an extraordinary snub, tile Republican Speaker Newt 
Gingrich said the resolution was a vote of no confidence in “the 
foreign policy competence" of the White House. 

Mr Clinton's top Bosnian envoy, assistant secretary of state 
Richard Holbrooke, will chair the Ohio railed , shut tling from 
room to room between the three delegations. 

Meanwhile, fresh British troops, 750xnen of the 1st Light 
I n fa nt ry battalion, begin deploying in Bosnia tomorrow as part 
of the United Nations’ rapid reaction force. They will replace 
the Devon and Dorset Regiment in Vrtez, Kiseljak and Mount 
Igman, overlooking the Bosnian capital, Sarajevo. — Martin 
Walker, Washington and David Fair ha li, London. 


Yeltsin demands answers 

RUSSIA’S President Boris Yeltsin, in his first official order since 
he suffered a heart attack last Thursday, demanded yesterday to 


tlons an December 17. 

MrYettsin’s press office said the president, who is recovering 
in hospital, had asked the head of the Central Electoral Cominis- 
Sion for information about the dispute- 
The co mm iss i cn at the weekend, barred the reform group 
Yablafeo and the nationalist Derzhava party from the poll on a 
technicality, saying they had dropped several rswriirifltea from 
their election lists without saying why. — Reuter, Moscow. 


Azeris investigate metro fire 

AZERI and Russian mwstiga tpr p hnrihvl far plug? yesterday to 
the world’s worst underground rail disaster amid speculation in 
the Transcaucasian state of Azerbaijan that the 300 deaths may 
have been caused by sabotage. 

First findings from the tunnel where the dead were crushed, 
electrocuted or burned to death after a fire started under their 
train cm Saturday, seemed Go point away from a bomb attack. 

Investigators said late an Monday that the bodies did not show 
evidence of an explosion, though President Heydar Aliyev said 
sabotage could not be ruled out He noted there had been two 
bomb attacks on the underground in the last IS months, a fact 
which has fuelled the sabotage theory. 

The deputy prime minister, Abbas Abbasov, was quoted in 
Russia’s Komsomolskaya Pravda daily newspaper as saying the 
main cause of fee disaster was “the ageing metro system which 
was inherited from the Soviet era”. — Reuter, Baku. 


EU to curb ‘moonlighting’ 

TOE European Commission is to cradc down on members who 
spend time “moonlighting’’ by writing books and articles or 
giving speeches far money. 

The president of the Commission, Jacques Santer, Is also 
expected to bow to demands by the European Parliament to make 
public a register of commissioners’ private business interests. 

Mr Santer lectured his colleagues in Brussels yesterday about 
the damage done by the publicity surrounding the attempt by the 
Danish commissioner Hitt Bjerregaard to publish her diaries. 

Acode of conduct is being drawn up which will forbid. commis- 
sioners being paid for either writingor speaking at meetings. In 
ftriire Mr &mterwxQ have to clear the test afanyboote published 
by members of the Commission. — John Palmer, Brussels. 



Hand shake . . . Muslim fundamentalists demonstrate 
outside the press club in Dhaka yesterday to demand the 
resignation of Bangladesh’s prime minister, Khaleda Zia. 


Iran goes in to Iraqi Kurdistan 

IRAN has carried out its recently divulged plan to send proxy 
forces into Iraqi Kurdistan. With the dispatch of an advance guard 
c £ the Badr Brigade, the Iranian-controlled Iraqi Shi'ite opposi- 
tion militia, the ruling mullahs have crossed a new threshold In 
their drive for ascendancy In the western-protected enclave, their 
wider ambition to foil arty role by the United States In the 
downfall of President Saddam Hussein. 

In Its penetration of northern Iraq, Iran has profited from inter- 
Kurdish fighting and failure by the US to achieve a settlement 
between MassoudBarzanl’s Kurdistan Democratic Party and 
JalalTalabani's Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. Tb placate the 
Americans, who had earlier told them they would not tolerate 
Iranian Inroads into the enclave, Mr Baraani and Mr Talabani 

rigntml anyacqnlwacancptn Trwntfm dpgig m j 

The troops’ announced rote is to mount joint operations with 
the Kurds against President Saddam. But the Iraqi National 
Congress (INC), the US-backed opposition movement, thinks the 
real aim Is to strengthen Iran's hand as an inter-Kurdish media- 
tor. — David Hirst, Beirut 


Ito holds on to OJ v s beard 

JUDGE Lance Ito refused yesterday to return to O. J. Simpson the 
false beard and makeup kit confiscated from his Ford Bronco, 
after the car chase that was seen live on television by more than 
100 million people round the world. It will be up to the jud^i in the 
civil suit filed against Mr Simpson by the family of the murdered 
waiter Ron Goldman, to determine whether these and other items 
can be handed back . — Martin Walker. Washington. 


Ancient troops buried alive 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS have unearthed remains of soldiers be- 
lieved to have been buried alive 242)0 years ago during China’s 
savage Warring States era. Xinhua news agency said yesterday. 
"According to the experts, traces of injuries caused by weapons 
can still be seen in some of the bones,” the agency said. 

The remains were exhumed in the city of Geoping, in the 

northern province of Shanxi, from a large pit Scholars said they 
believed the pit dated to a bloody campaign in the Warring States 
period (476-221 BC) in Gaoping, then called Chaogping, in which a 
Zhao state commander was failed and 300,000 troops surrendered 
to theQln state. — Reuter, Beijing. 


Royal tip on the head 

ANEWYORK waiter was slapped on the head by an angry Prince 
Rainier, tn a restaurant called Pomp. Duck and Circumstance, 
who didn’t like his jokes about Monaco’s monarchy. He hit Tim 
Ward on Sunday nighlata gala inhonourcfhis late wife, princess 
Grace, the Dally News said today. But the producer of the comedy 
show at the restaunmtsaid yesterday that the slap was friendly. 

Mr Ward, who performs as a clown at the circus-like restau- 
rant made his wisecracks to a crowd that included Prince Albert 
and Princess Caroline. — AP. Kao York, 



Soldiers cleared ... A Brussels military court yesterday acquitted nine Belgian soldiers of maltreating -R^niaii children white on a UN mission in 1993. gave another an eight-day 
suspended sentence, and suspended judgment in the case of six others. They had been accused of threatening behaviour and violence against young Somalis photograph- benott doppagne 


Juppe’s city hit by the 
worst rioting since 1 968 


Paul Webster in Parte 


T WO new crises faced 
President Jacques 
Chirac yesterday 
after a decision by the 
eight biggest trade unions to 
challenge social security 
reforms coincided with the 
worst riots In France since 
1968 in Bordeaux, where the 
prime minister, Alain Juppe, 
is mayor. 

The joint union action is on 
a scale unequalled since 1967. 

Police were taken by sur- 
prise by the arrival in the At- 
lantic port overnight of at 
least 4,000 protesters belong- 
ing to a small traders’ organi- 
sation determined to attack 
Mr Juppe's city hall. 

Armed with iron staves, 
pick axe handles and knives, 
rioters set light to two central 
buildings, ransacked public 
offices and fought pitched 
battles with police during 
which at least 30 people, 
mostly police, were hurt. 
More than SO demonstrators 
were arrested. 

The demonstration had 
been called by the confedera- 
tion for the defence of self-em- 
ployed shopkeepers, crafts- 


Le Pen tells mayors to break law 


[TRENCH mayors repre- 
r seating the extreme 
rightwing Front National 
should apply racist policies 
rigidly, even if they are In 
breach of the law. their 
leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
said yesterday, writes Alex 


Duval Smith in Paris . 

He called on them to run 
their cities. Toulon, Marig- 
nane and Orange, on 
“national preference”, giv- 
ing priority to French na- 
tionals applying for hous- 
ing and social benefits. 


men, professions and farmers 
(CDCA). 

The organisation, which 
has 80,000 members, orga- 
nised the protest following 
the arrest of one of their lead- 
ers who led demonstrations 
•gainst the spread of super- 
markets, and high social secu- 
rity charges and taxes paid by 
small traders. 

Events In Bordeaux have 
revived memories of the vio- 
lent Poujadist movement of 
the 1950s whose supporters 
have recently been flocking to 
support the extremist 
National Front • The Front 
leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
was first elected to the 
national assembly in 1956 on 
a Poujadist ticket. 

The CDCA's camapign lias 
been linked to a movement 


still run by Pierre Poujade. 

Fearing that rightwing MPs 
will rebel over proposed wel- 
fare cuts, Mr Chirac yester- 
day ordered his prime minis- 
ter to force through a vote of 
confidence when ehangns are 
debated in a fortnight’s time. 
The cabinet discussed a 
report saying that urgent 
action had to be taken to save 
the national health service, 
family allowances and pen- 
sions from going bankrupt 

Higher contributions, cuts 
in benefits and redundancies 
appeared inevitable after the 
prime minister promised 
“courageous” reforms to off- 
set losses that could reach 
£8 billion this year. 

Union solidarity over wel- 
fare benefits will be shar- 
pened by the latest employ- 


ment statistics. They show a 
1 per cent rise to 3^ million 
jobless, reflecting an apparent 
failure by the Gauliist presi- 
dent to deliver an election 
promise that job creation 
would be the priority of 
priorities. 

A day of action in defence 
of the social security system 
has been called for November 
14 to coincide with the parlia- 
mentary vote. Although wel- 
fare reform is potentially the 
riskiest issue Mr Chirac has 
had to face since his election, 
immediate concern is over 
the unrest among small shop- 
keepers, craftsmen and small- 
holders who had placed high 
hopes in the conservative 
administration. 

Poor opinion polls, which 
have made Mr Chirac and Mr 
Juppe the most unpopular 
pair of leaders in the 37-year- 
old fifth republic, had already 
shown discontent among the 
Gaulllsts’ traditional petit 
bourgeois electorate. 

Mr Chirac was told of the 
rioting on his return from 
London, where the friendly 
meeting with John Major 
looks like being one of the few 
bright moments in a succes- 
sion of setbacks. 


Maoris to receive 
royal apology 


Par East Correspondent 


FTER a 26-hour flight 
on a commercial air- 
; the Queen ar- 
rived in New Zealand early 
today to make amends for 
i»tb -century colonial injus- 
tices to the Maoris in the 
name of her great-great 
grandmother. Queen 
Victoria. 

The Queen is to sign legis- 
lation giving the Maoris an 
apology for a “wrongful 
and unjust” land grab by 
whites in the 1860s. 

The apology, part of a 
land claim settlement with 
the Waikato tribe, ex- 
presses “profound regret” 
for past plunder and prom- 
ises to “atone for these ac- 
knowledged injustices so 
for as that is now possible”. 
It also admits that Britain 
violated the terms of the 
Waitangi Treaty in 1840 be- 
tween Queen Victoria’s rep- 
resentative and tribal 
chiefs. 

Some -Maoris had de- 
manded a royal visit to 
Waikato tribal lands south 
of Auckland as a sign of 
penitence, but Buckingham 
Palace resisted the idea. 
“Some people expect her to 


come and grovel in person 
for her ancestors.” Bob Ma- 
huta, the Waikato chief ne- 
gotiator, said. “We don't 
want that We just want her 
signature.” 

The Queen will sign the 
Waikato settlement act 
tomorrow at Government 
House in Wellington in her 
capacity as head of state. 
Dame Te Atairangikaabu, 
the Maori monarch, is also 
due to attend. 

All New Zealand legisla- 
tion must bear the signa- 
ture of either the Queen or 
her representative, the gov- 
ernor-general, Dame Cath- 
erine Tizard. 

The Queen, who has been 
pelted by eggs and greeted 
with tattooed buttocks on 
previous visits, arrives at a 
time of escalating racial 
tension as anew generation 
of Maori militants eclipses 
more conservative tribal el- 
ders. Maoris account for 
about 12 per cent of the 
country's 2k3 million people. 

In the past year, Maori 
radicals demanding sepa- 
rate sovereignty have 
burnt down a schoolhouse, 
occupied dozens of proper- 
ties, spat at the governor- 
general, and disrupted 
national day celebrations. 


Father seeks 
sex operation ] 
to help him 
become dad 


John Hooper in Rome 


H E is 37. She Is 34. They 
want to start a family, 
but can't. Like hundreds of 
other couples, they, went to 
see Italy's best known fer- 
tility doctor, Severino 
Antinori. 

Nothing particularly un- 
usual about that. Except 
that, according to Dr Antin- 
ori, the would-be father is 
already a Father — a nomi- 
nally celibate Roman Cath- 
olic priest. 

“He has a normal sex life 
with bis partner,” the doc- 
tor was quoted as saying 
yesterday. “But be can't 
have children because of a 
physical problem . . . The 
sperm duct is blocked.” 

Dr Antinori did not name 
the would-be father, bnt 
said he was parish priest of 
a village in Toscany, living 
with a parishioner in a 
“very stable relationship”. 
The couple did not want to 
use donor sperm, so Dr An- 
tinori planned to use sperm 
from one of the priest's tes- 
ticles which can be ex- 
tracted in a relatively 
simple operation. 

Both partners had al- 
ready undergone prelimi- 
nary clinical tests. As long 
as there were no complica- 
tions, Dr Antinori would 
begin treatment at the be- 
ginning of next month. 

Dr Antinori ’s claims have 
stirred up a furious contro- 
versy. With its policy on 
priestly celibacy coming 
under increasingly critical 
scrutiny from within, the 
Catholic Church is acutely 
sensitive to claims that the 
vow of celibacy is widely 
ignored. 

Italy’s “TV prelate”, Car- 
dinal Ersilio Tonifti. called 
the affair “a matter of in- 
credible seriousness and 
delicacy,” adding; "I would 
never have imagined that 
things could reach such a 
point” 

The Catholic daily news- 
paper Awenire reported 
the story under the bead- 
line "Disgusting Opinions 
of Doctor Antinori”. 

Dr Antinori quoted, the 
priest as telling him: “It is 
written merely 'Go forth 
and multiply’, but without 
specifying how it should be 
dime." 


Lubbers set 
to take over 
as new 
Nato head 


John Palmer In Brussels 


R CJUD LUBBERS, the for- 
mer Dutch prime minis- 
ter and principal architect of 
the Maastricht Treaty, looked 
all but certain last night to 
become the next secretary- 
general of Nato. The way was 
opened for him to succeed 
Willy Claes — who resigned 
over corruption allegations 
last month — when John 
Major abandoned the idea of 
proposing senior European 
Commissioner, Leon Brtttan, 
as a candidate. 

Mr Major declared his sup- 
port tor Mr Lubbers after the 
Anglo-French summit in 
Chequers last weekend, hav- 
ing decided there was no 
chance of Sir Leon or another 
British candidate succeeding. 

The last obstacle in Mr Lub- 
bers’s path is the refbsai so 
far of the Danish government 
to withdraw its nominee, Uffe 
Eiiem ann-Jensen, a former 
foreign minister. 

But Mr Ellemann-Jenseu 
was unacceptable to Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac who 
resents the Danish govern- 
ment’s strong stance against 
French nuclear tests in the 
Pacific. 

Mr Lubbers, aged 56, who 
last the Dutch general elec- 
tion last year, had been his 
country's longest serving 
prime minister. He led a 
series of fragile centre-right 
and centre-left coalitions over 
12 years. 

Although a strong advocate 
of closer European Union, he 
forged an occasional alliance 
with Margaret Thatcher over 
free trade and economic de- 
regulation. After an abortive 
campaign to promote Sir 
Leon Brittan, the British gov- 
ernment strongly supported 
Mr Lubbers to succeed Jac- 
ques Delors as president of 
the European Commission- 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl ve- 
toed Mr Lubbers, partly be- 
cause of his half-hearted sup- 
port for German unification 
in 1989 and partly because of 
the concessions he made to 
the British government dur- 
ing the negotiation of the 
Maastricht Treaty. 

But in a statement issued in 
Bonn yesterday, Dr Kohl said: 
'll Ruud Lubbers decides to 
become a candidate for the 
post of Nato secretary-gen- . 
eral. I will support him." 
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Quebec s premier blames defeat on money and the ethnic vote • Disappointment spills over into street violence 


Separatists vow to fight another day 


Jonathan FreecBand, and 
Claw Trmrsna In HkmtTMl 


T HE Canadian gov- 
ernment began the 
long, uphill straggle 
for national unity 
yesterday, after 
Quebec voted by the fattest of 
margins to stay in the 
country. 

Under fire for allowing Can- 
ada to reach the brink of dis- 
integration, Jean Chretien, 
the prime minister, chaired 
an emergency day-long ses- 
sion of his cabinet. Top of the 
agenda was the defeat of 
Quebec independence In Mon- 
day's referendum by a 50.8 to 
49.4 per cent margin — 53,000 
votes out of t.7 million, votes 
cast 

Mr Chretien iwirnwHiatAiy 
promised reconciliation with 
the French-speaking prov- 
ince. after separatists came 
within a whisker of turning 
around the result of the 1980 
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Bouchard: ‘Let’s hope next 
time will be the right time* 

referendum when they lost by 
20 points. 

In Ottawa, the government 
strove to put on a show of 
unity, applauding Mr Chre- 
tien as he arrived at a meet- 
ing of his Liberal Party yes- 
terday morning. But several 
MPs blamed him for under- 
estimating separatist support, 
and waiting until last week to 
enter the Gay. 

Mr Chretien Is likely to fece 
intense opposition from the 
nine other provinces over his 
promise to grant French- 
speaking Quebec status as a 
“distinct society'’ and to give I 
it a constitutional veto. 

‘The prime minister can 
move quickly without neces- , 
sarily talking constitutional 
change," said Jean Chares t, 
the Conservative Party leader. 


Most analysts predicted 
that the vote would trigger 
not only a new arrangement 
for Quebec, but also greater 
decentralisation and in- 
creased power for all Cana- 
da’s provinces. A Canadian 
backlash a gatnst the federal 
government is under way, 
parallel to the anti-govern- 
ment favour entrenched in 
the United States. 

Separatist leaders, mean- 
while, urged disappointed 
supporters to fight for an- 
other day. "Let’s keep the 
faith," aaTd TiU cW i Bouchard, 
founder of the Bloc Qu£be- 
co is, “Let’s keep hoping that 
the next time win be the right 
time.” 

But some militant national- 
ists were not to be calmed. 
Four people, including three 
police officers, woe injured 
and 50 arrested as police 
clashed with demonstrators 
in Montreal after the vote. 
Riot police cordoned off the 
centre to separate rival activ- 
ists. and there was a sus- 
pected arson attack on the 
headquarters of the pro- unity 
leader. 

The mood in Quebec was 
made more volatile by a div- 
isive speech by Jacques Pari- 
zeau, the province's separat- 
ist premier. "We were beaten 
by money and by the ethnic 
vote,” he said. The "We” Mr 
Parizean had in mind was the 
so-called “ pure lain?’ tradi- 
tional francophones: white 
Quebeckers of old French 
stock. Polls showed 60 per 
cent cf French-speakers sup- 
ported secession. 

Bis speech was described 
, by some in his own camp as 
i “fascist” and "vindictive”. 
Bob Rae, fee former premier 
of Ontario, said: Tt was an 
attack on everybody of a dif- 
ferent language and race.” 

Promises by Quebec nation- 
alists of a new referendum 
soon are likely to attract 
extra controversy. Under cur- 
rent law, only one referen- 
dum on the same subject can 
be held within a provincial 
government’s term of office. 
The Parti Qu&becois was 
elected only a year ago and 
would have to hold another 
election, or change the law. to 
allow another early vote to 
take place. 

The Bloc Queb&cois will 
also be feeing problems in fee 
federal House of Commons. 
Opponents suggest the refer- 
endum defeat denies tire sepa- 
ratist faction legitimacy and 
they should withdraw from 
Ottawa. 

Loader comment, page 8 





yes man ... A Oo! supporter yells at police in Montreal late on Monday night after his side’s narrow defeat in the referendum on sovereignty for Quebec photograph: anore rchette 

Quebec gives Canada splitting headache 


The result of Monday’s referendum on sovereignty has solved 
nothing and consigned the country to yet more soul-searching 
and constitutional wrangling, Jonathan Freedland writes 


T HE people of Quebec 
have made a rendez- 
vous with their past 
By their indecision 
they have consigned them- 
selves to more of the soul- 
searching and existential 
angst that has obsessed them 
for fee lastthree decades. 

Far Monday's vote was not : 
a victory for Canadian unity, | 
but proof .of Canada’s div- 
ision. The razor-thin margin 
was enough to defeat separat- 
ism — for now — but it raises 
the prospect cf a pent-up na- 
tionalism that ; could turn 
nasty, and real questions 
about the viability of a state 
that had become admired, if 
teased, the world over. 

The impact will be felt first, 
of course, in the province it- 


self. The disappointment that 
was written on the faces at 
Oui headquarters was enough 
to touch even the most impla- 
cable opponent of indepen- 
dence. Many separatists had 
painted their faces in the blue 
and white of Quebec, antici- 
pating a celebration. By mid- 
night, their cheeks were a 
messy smudge of tears. 

The nationalist leaders 
have promised to fight on, 
saying they win push for an- 
other referendum soon. 

The separatists’ hero, Lu- 
cian Bouchard, told a cheer- 
ing crowd a ballot “could 
come fester than you think”. 

It may have to. The early 
hours of yesterday morning 
were marred by scenes of riot 
police separating federalists 
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from nationalists and a 
reported arson attack on the 
headquarters cf the lfthfl pr cf 
the No campaign, hi one 
clash, five Oui supporters 
were dragged away by police, 
blee ding and chanting: “We 
want a country. Quebec for 
Quebeckers. ” 

Mr Bouchard bad urged his 
flock to accept the verdict, 
asking them “to behave as 
democrats, calmly and with 
dignity”. But Quebec nation- 
alism has turned violent 
before. 

Only 25 years have passed 
sinoe the then prime minister 
Pierre Trudeau imposed mar- 
tial law on the province, after 
the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec kidnapped a British , 
diplomat, Janies Cross, and a 
government minister, Pierre i 
Laporte. Montrealers can still 
describe the tense silence as i 
Canadian troops and mount- ! 
ies combed every avenue, 
eventually' discovering La- 1 
porte's dead body in a car 
boot Mr Cross was freed and 
the militants fled to Cuba. 

The episode is not forgotten 
in Quebec or Canada, but 
served up as a measure of fee 
depth of national feeling in 
the province. Now fee frustra- 
tion is even greater, as 
French-speaking Queb§cois 
feel robbed of their destiny by 
a margin of 50,000 votes in a 
land cf 7 million people. 

Anger over the refer endu m 
might not yet spawn a return 
of the FLQ, but it certainly 
has potential for toxicity. In 
his concession speech, Jac- 
ques Parizeau. fee separatist 


All still good 
friends after 
hockey game 


Sally Weale 

I N MONTREAL there may 
have been riot police and ar- 
rests. But in London, a lane 
police officer stood unneces- 
sarily cm guard outside the 
Quebec government office in 
Pall Mali. 

Inside, fee French-speaking 
staff bad not gone quite so far 
as to phone their felicitations 
to their neighbours at the Ca- 
nadian high commission, but 
they were still all friends. , 
"We fundamentally dis- 1 
agree on one issue,” Quebec’s 
political counsellor, Andre 1 
Peloquin, said. “But when it | 
comes to business and cul- 1 
feral projects, we’re all on 
first-name terms. 

“There was no champagne 
because it was. indeed, a de- 
feat But it was an important 
moral victory." • 

Quebec's agent-general, 
Richard Guay, could not dis- 
guise his satisfaction. “It is 
perhaps not a victory, but it's 
| as dose as you can come, and 
it’s one hell of a showing.” he 
I told reporters. 

The Canadian high com- 
i missianer,. Royce Frith, in 
radio and television inter- 
views, adopted a suitably con- 
ciliatory tone. “It’s another 
chapter. In a democracy, a 
majority is a majority. That 
does not mean we ignore how 
narrow it is,” be told BBC 
radio. 

Asked about fee violence, 
he said: “This is nothing 
compared to what we get at 
hockey games. 

“Hockey and constitutional 
ar guments are part of the Ca- 
nadian culture.” 


premier of Quebec — support- 
ers call him prime minister — 
flaahpH a light on the ugly 
side of Quebec pride. 

"We are beaten, it is true.” 
he said. “But by what? Money 
and the ethnic vote. We voted 
Yes by a margin of 60 per 
cent” 

The ioe he bad in mind were 
French-speakers, who did in- 
deed vote for secession by a 
margin of nearly two to one. 
But Mr Parizeau’s exclusion i 
of non-francophones touched 
a perennially sensitive nerve I 
in Quebec politics, suggesting 
that the only real Quebeckers j 
are those who speak French, i 

Admittedly, more than 90 I 


ter land committed to a sepa- 
rate future, surrounding a 
mixed, cosmopolitan Mon- 
treal that looks west to Can- 
ada. Whether these two can 
stay together after Monday 
ni ght is a growing question. 

For the moment the focus is 
on fee broader relationship i 
between Quebec and the rest 
of Canada. Even the staun- , 
chest federalists realised they ! 
could not claim the result as a j 
victory. “The closeness of the I 
No vote should serve as a ] 
wake-up call to all of us,” said I 
Preston Manning , leader of 
the rightwing Reform Party. | 

The prime minister. Jean ] 
Chretien, has some ideas to 


‘Are you really ready to tell the world 
that people of different languages and 
different cultures cannot live together?’ 


per cent of anglophones and 
immigrants opted to stay in 
Canada, presumably fright- 
ened by tiie prospect of being 
stranded in a French-lan- 
guage statelet founded on 
chauvinism. The premier’s 
remarks will only convince 
them they were right As for , 
his singling out of fee "ethnic 
vote” it sounded like plain | 
racial supremacism. 

Quebec is in a deep crisis. 
Canada has long described it- 
self as the nation of “two soli- 
tudes”. But now there are two 
solitudes inside Quebec: a 
rural, French-speaking hin- 


soothe Quebec. In the final 
days of the campaign, when 
fee breakup of the 128-year- 
old Canadian federation 
seemed imminent, Mr Chre- 
tien offered two key conces- 
sions: granting Quebec status 
as a “distinct society” within 
Canada and even a partial 
constitutional veto. 

But the nine other provinces 
are unlikely to grant such 
gifts without a fight They ( 
have refused distinct society 
status twice before: in a meet- 
ing of premiers at Meech 
Lake in 1990 and in a Canada - 
wide referendum in 1992. i 


For the cause of unity has 
its passion, too. Defying the 
stereotype of Canada as the 
phlegmatic Switzerland of 
North America, maple-leaf 
demonstrations were loud, 
throaty affairs. As writer 
Margaret Atwood noted: “Just 
because the faces of anglos 
don’t move around a lot when 
they talk doesn’t mean they 
don't have feelings.” 

Even so, Mr Chretien can 
hardly afford to break his 
promise to Quebec. 

So the only option open is 
more wran g lin g over the con- 
stitution, of the kind feat 
compelled one 20-year-old law 
student to write a polemic 
that became a best-seller this 
year Quebec Is Killing Me. 

The the province, already 
feels like a different country, 
and now half its people be- 
lieve it should become one. 
The passing af the cold war 
means there is no external 
enemy to glue fee federation 
together. The binding agents, 
of prosperity and peace are, it * 
seems, too weak. 

In his last-ditch televised 
appeal to the nation, Jean 
Chretien asked a pointed 
question. “Are you really 
ready to tell fee world — the 
whole world — that people of 
different languages, different 
cultures and different back- 
grounds cannot live together 
in harmony?” he asked, im- 
plying that if Canada couldn’t 
pull it off no one could. The 
paralysis afflicting that vast, 
gentle country makes it hard 
to draw any other conclusion. 
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Back from the brink 

Quebec doesn’t need to split to be separate 


QUEBEC'S narrowly decided “Non” is 
far from decisive; the relief it brings to 
Prime Minister Jean Chretien. is only 
relative to the catastrophic impact it 
would have had if less than one per cent 
of the electorate bad voted the other 
way. The separatists remain in power 
with time enough to renew their cam- 
paign and the satisfaction of having 
whittled the gap in public opinion al- 
most to vanishing point Mr Chretien 
now has to reconcile the political need 
to meet some of their demands with the 
requirements of fiscal orthodoxy and 
foreign investors. He must justify hi s 
belated pledges to resume a quest for 
constitutional reform which has been 
unpalatable to the rest of Canada. 

Yet the problems are by no means 
confined to those who seek to maintain 
a single, federal Canadian nation. 
There can be no real triumph for either 
Side in a vote which signifies such a 
deeply divided society. These divisions 
are not just between those holding op- 
posed views: they reflect the agonising 
uncertainty of many individuals who 
were only compelled by the act of ballot 
to make up their minds. “In my heart 1 
say otu, in my mind I say non”: in the 
end minds prevailed over hearts by the 
tightest of margins. This central ambiv- 
alence should not be overlooked. Gen- 
eralisations about the unstoppable 
force of new-born nationalism in the 
modem age are easily made. But these 
movements are not just the product of 
psychocultural urges beyond our reach. 
They have specific causes too which 
need parefUl study — if only to avoid a 
repetition of such near disasters. 

The cultural factor of course remains 
significant Here it is rooted in a char- 
acteristically passionate sense of fran- 
cophone identity. The Declaration of 
Sovereignty, tabled in the Quebec 
National Assembly by Prime Minister 
Jacques Parizeau together with the ref- 
erendum question, is a remarkable doc- 


ument — even if it reads’ better in 
French than English. 1116 time has 
come, it begins, to reap the fields of 
history, to achieve the promise of those 
17th century pioneers who rooted them- 
selves in the soil of Quebec. It hails a 
land whose heart beats in French and a 
language which celebrates “our love, 
our beliefs and our dreams”. It declares 
its intention of bringing to an end the 
“wintery cold” of federalism, “its soli- 
tude, its false eternity...” and much 
more in the same vein. Yet this fairy 
tale is not the whole story. The Quebe- 
cois have a case in complaining of the 
diminution of their special status since 
the establishment of file fully sovereign 
constitution in 1982. Twice in this de- 
cade the rest of Canada has rejected 
constitutional arrangements which 
would have restored to Quebec the 
status of a “distinct society”. Economic 
inequality — usually the most potent 
cause of ethnogenesis — is not a factor 
here. It could hardly be so with Quebec 
ranking 15th in per capita income 
among the industrialised countries. But 
the separatist platform has capitalised 
cm fears that health and social services 
will be cut to trim the federal budget 
With the right arrangements, a split 
can still be avoided. Indeed the near- 
success of the separatists was only 
achieved after the Bloc Quebecois 
leader Lucien Bouchard took control of 
their campaign arguing that an inde- 
pendent Quebec could still maintain 
dose linics with Canada and remain as 
part of NAFTA. George Kerman, writ- 
ing of the end erf the Soviet Union (in 
the current New York Review of 
Books), deplores the lack of an "inter- 
mediate status” between unreal inde- 
pendence and subordination to a larger 
and more powerful state. It may have 
been beyond reach In the disintegrating 
Soviet empire. Canada can still fashion 
a halfway deal but it depends as much 
on the rest of the country as on Quebec. 


How the Sun won the election 

Don't believe we can’t do anything about it because we can 


WAS it the Sun “Wot Won It?" Even file 
Sun quickly withdrew its front page 
1992 election boast But that was on the 
orders of its proprietor, who had a 
commercial interest as Britain’s most 
dominant media mogul in downplaying 
the power of the press. Accordingly, the 
Sun did an immediate U-turn labelling 
Kinnock a "whinger” and “bad loser” 
for blaming the tabloids for bis defeat 
Now, following a 12-month study of the 
media's influence in the last election. 
Guardian repeater Martin Linton has 
upheld the Sun’s initial claim. In a 
lecture at .Nuffield College, Oxford, 
where he has spent the last year an a 
Scott Trust fellowship, he suggested 
this week that the Sun indeed helped 
swing half a million votes to the Con- 
servatives — sufficient, if the swing had 
been the same in every marginal, to 
give Labour and the Lib-Dems one more 
seat than the Conservatives. 

Political scientists will be eager to 
crawl over Linton’s statistical analysis 
of polls, newspaper reports, voting in- 
tentions and final voting figures. Even 
though his report is dotted with the 
necessary caveats about polls and the 
obligatory warnings about overlapping 
media audiences, there are bound to be 
some who will dissent Rupert Murdoch 
for one. But the study is already 
regarded as persuasive by several dis- 
tinguished political scientists and poll- 
sters with whom our reporter worked. 
Certain facts in the report are indisput- 
able: the gross and deliberate distortion 
of facts, events and speeches by the 


tabloid press in the 1992 election; the 
overwhelming circulation gap between 
Conservative-supporting and Labour- 
supporting papers; and the crucial im- 
portance of the Sun with its huge pro- 
portion (60 per cent) of readers who 
were uncommitted to any party but 
ready to vote. It’s the “don’t knows” 
who determine elections. The Sun was 
read by 36 per cent of them. 

The report rightly raises the uncom- 
fortable question of whether the British 
press, long regarded by the people who 
work in it as a defender of democracy, 
should now be seen as one of its most 
pernicious threats. lake two earlier 
media researchers on the 1987 and 1992 
elections, Linton concludes that “read- 
ers of different newspapers vote differ- 
ently not because they make different 
subjective judgments about the same 
facts but because they perceive differ- 
ent facts”. Or, as the Sun might say, 
because the tabloids serve up a daily 
diet of “hype, tripe, and 
misinformation”. 

So what can be done? In Quebec, the 
tabloids would be curbed by tews which 
prohibit propaganda unless registered 
as a party election expense. A simpler 
solution, more in tune with British 
tradition, would be to extend existing 
election rules so that the press would be 
obliged to carry party election adver- 
tisements, paid for from public funds, 
in addition to TV party election broad- 
casts. Used with flair, all parties could 
have their right of reply — and give 
tabloid distortion its come-uppance. 


What Manchester builds today . . 

Wembley’s problems are a double opportunity for the North 


MANCHESTER’S chances of building a 
world-class stadium funded by the lot- 
tery improved yesterday when the 
Sports Council included it on a short 
list of two with Wembley. Most punters 
thought Wembley already had its appli- 
cation in the bade of the net because of 
its world-famous brand name and the 
assumption that any subsequent bid to 
host the Olympics won’t succeed unless 
the games are located in the metropolis. 
But London’s bid is more expensive and 
ttie area around Manchester — argu- 
ably the footballing capital of England 
— will need a new stadium anyway if it 
hosts the 2002 Commonwealth Games. 

Its bid would have been stronger if 
one of the City’s football teams had 
shown interest in stadium sharing, but 
since when has lack of a home team 
been held against Wembley? What does 
count against Wembley is bad manage- 
ment plus Its way of circumventing the 
rules preventing lottery money going to 


private companies. Its plan to create 
two trusts between the stadium and the 
ma nagem ent company is byzantine and 
not obviously leak proof. Manchester 
already has the ambition and much of 
the infrastructure for a fresh Olympics 
bid. A world-class stadium would im- 
prove its credentials enormously. The 
trouble is that the International Olym- 
pic Committee argues that Britain 
needs a national stadium on the edge of 
London. Yet in the past the Olympics 
have been awarded to non-capital cities 
like Atlanta and Barcelona- What’s dif- 
ferent about Manchester? A successful 
bid by Manchester would be a huge 
boost for regional generation. But even 
without an Olympics bid Manchester, 
has a good claim for the national sta- 
dium. With all the money sloshing 
around there may be enough to support 
two stadia. But if there is only one the 
onus now is on Wembley to beat a very 
powerful challenge from the North. 



Letters to the Editor 


ABillthatmustfitthe man 


Some remaining questions for 
John Lloyd about a hanged man 


I N LIGHT of the present up- 
roar over the Family 
Homes and Domestic Vio- 
lence BOI, I felt that I had to 
write this letter showing that 
it is not always the woman’s 
choice to be on her own rais- 
I mg a family. My situation and 
that of my four children is 
' desperate; this Bill may have 
i saved us from being made 
homeless. 

I left a stable marriage of 15 
years because I fell in love 
with another man (an inter- 
national lawyer and partner 
in a prominent City firm). He 
told me that his marriage was 
disas trous and he was only 
still there because of his two 
daughters (this, I found out 
last year from his wife, was 
all lies). He paid for myself 
and my three children to 
move back to Chiswick, 
where we had previously 
lived, to a rented house. Six 
months later, he moved in 
with us. We had a son the 
following year (Robbie) and 
were very happy. My other 
children, then aged 16, 13 and 
11 , adored their new brother. - 
hi April 1992, we moved 
Into our present home in 
Chiswick, which he pur- 
chased. Last year, he told me 
that he had been having an 
affair for seven months with a 
lady partner from his firm 
with whom he had been work- 
ing abroad. I was devastated. 
Within 10 days he had moved 
into an apartment in W8 with 
this other woman. 

He said that he would pay 
the bills on the house until 
Christmas and the mortgage 
for one year, after which time 


A priest, and a 
premier’s wife 

A S A Christian country. 

surely we should wel- 
come. not bar. Rev Sun 
Myung Moon, a man who has 
dedicated his life to God and 
| to work towards world peace. 
Rev Moon’s philosophy advo- 
| cates lasting marriages and 
i family traditions based on the 
1 love of God. I live with my son 
and daughter-in-law who are 
“Moonies” and it Is the put- 
ting into practice of this phi- 
losophy which enables us to 
have a loving, happy and 
stable home. Rev Moon 
should be invited to speak to 
as many young people as 
possible, as lasting marriages 
and family traditions are so 
sadly lacking in our society. 
Rosemary Boase. 

Wembley, Middx HA9 7 SB. 

AS possible Transport Min- 
rAister. Clare Short should 
certainly consider using can- 
nabis to ease the problems of 
exhaust emissions. Cannabis 
biomass can be converted 
through pyrolysis (heating 
with little or no air) Into eco- 
friendly solid, liquid and gas 
fuels. They release no sulphur 
and any carbon dioxide 
released is obsorhed by crops 
and converted into oxygen. 

Rob Christopher. 

Cannabis Hemp Info Club, 

BM Box 6339, 

London WC1N3XX. 

( PROPOSE to set up a Refer- 
endum Referendum Party. 
Its sole objective will be to or- 
ganise an opportunity for the 
electorate to vote on whether 
they agree with Sir James 
Goldsmith that any question 
on European integration 
which he regards as fair is in 
fact fair. In toe interests of 
freedom and democracy. 2 
trust Sir James will assist me 
in financing fidi-page ads. i 

Harvey R C Cole. 

9 Clifton Road. 

Winchester 5022 5BP. 

I N to e int erest of press free- ! 
dom within toe EU, when are , 
you going to publish the photo- 
graph of the Greek premier’s | 
wife in a lesbian embrace? 

Dave Carter. | 

11 Victoria Grove. ; 

Stockport SK4 5BU. I 


| he wanted us to vacate toe 
property, and he said as 
I we were not married, he was 
only obliged to pay mainte- 
nance for Robbie and was not 
responsible for hmiahig us. 
Two of my children were tak- 
ing their GCSEs and A Levels. 

My ex-partner has refused 
to disclose ah toe details of 

big fmaTirinl Situation. He bag 

tried to reduce the mainte- 
nance fix' Robbie and has only 
offered a small property 
(which would not house all of 
us) nowhere near to toe child- 
ren’s schools. He also wants 
me to rff»hn h ousing and 
other benefits (I only qualify 
for single-parent benefit) to 
pay to him as rent His solici- 
tors even suggested having us 
evicted so that toe council 
would have to house us (after 
a period of living in bed-and- 
breakfast, I*m told). 

It is imperative that this 
Bill goes through. Men cannot 
be allowed to treat their ex- 
partners and families like 
thig and render them home- 
less so that the state 'has to 
payfartoem. 

Name and address supplied. 

I WISH I could get a handle 
on what right-wingers 
mean by “the sanctity of mar - 1 
rage”. Surely a marriage in 
which toe husband regularly 
assaults his wife has lost any 
sanctity it ever possessed. 
Those responsible for killing 
the Family Homes and Do- 
mestic Violence Bill are effec- 
tively saying to women: “You 
should marry this violent 
man instead of just living 
with him because if you’re 


F ORGET road rage: I am ex- 
periencing severe Tube 
rage. Defective trains on the 
Northern Line and faulty sig- 
nalling on the Victoria Lane 
left me and a million other 
people crammed into one 
Tube carriage. While pressed 
against toe wall feeling faint 
because of a) lack of air and b) 
the powerful odour from an 
armpit in my face, I had time 
to ponder life in Britain 
today. I pay 40 per cent tax. 


M Y children watch less 
than so minutes' telev- 
ision a day. They read (vol- 
untarily) for at least 45 min- 
utes after they have gone to 
bed and take part in many 
social and sporting activities. 
They are able to do this be- 
cause they go to toe local pri- 
mary school where, apart 
from a reading book and occa- 
sional spellings, they are not 
required to do homework. 
This is in stark contrast to 
our neighbours, of a similar 
age, at a private prep school, 
who are required to do up to 
one hour’s homework a day, 
and are unable to fit in out- 
side activities. 

The time could surely be 
spent more productively on 
playing with their friends, or 
even with their parents. 
Jennifer Gravestock. 

28 Measham Road, 

Ashby de la Zoudx 
Leicestershire LE65 2PF. 

% A /HILE there may be an ar- 
VVgument on educational 
grounds for introducing 
homework for young dill- 
dren, can David Blunkett ex- 


married we will recognise 
your right to kick him out of 
the family home.” 

The intention is to punish 
unmarried women in the in- 
terests of keeping marriage a 
uniquely privileged state; but 
the effect is hardly to enhance 
toe sanctity of marriage. 

On the contrary, it would 
be difficult to think of a less 
morally uplifting slogan than 
“Marriage. The abusive 
relationship a woman can es- 
cape from without losing her 
home.” With arguments of 
this quality, toe Tories don't 
need anyone’s help bringing , 
marriage into disrepute. 
Deborah Cameron. 

Hill Street, 

Glasgow G3 SUB I 

D URING 38 years of mar- 
riage I stood by my man, 
though the loss of a house, de- 
sertion in my forties and a 
hard life for me and my two 
children, even though I had 
three jobs at one time to try to 
keep in toe black. 

For the sake of my kids. I' 
took him back after the first 
affair finished and he ended 
up with nothing. 

Now, at 58, 1 have been de- 
serted again. Three days after 
returning from our yearly 
holiday. I realised toe plans 
had been laid in advance and 
this new affair had been 
active for at least 11 months. 

Divorce is my only saviour. 
It is time I had a life. No one 
has the right to prolong toe 
process far me — not even my 
husband, who has been drag- 
ging his feet 

Name and address supplied. 


attack, and a subsequent stint 
as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, I have established that 
the police and courts can't 
protect me. A spell in hospital 
last year taught me not to rely 
on the NHS. Having reached 
work, I discover we have been 
burgled. Whoever sorts this 
mess out gets my vote. Fm not 
holding my breath. 

Diane Maxwell. 

Elsley Court 
Great Titchfield Street 
London W1P 7AD. 


.plain who is to mark this 
extra work? My wife cur- 
rently teaches eight-year-olds 
and works fr om 8.25sm until 
3.45pm. Meetings detain her 
until about S.I5. After a break 
for dinner she begins work 
again. We estimate that she is 
working 5 8-BO hours each 
week. Talking to other teach- 
ers, this is not uncommon. 
Twenty-eight extra pieces of 
work to mark each day will 
take about two hours. If 
teachers have to work 80 
hours a week many will dis- 
cover that their rate of pay 
will fall below toe £4 per hour 
that Labour is co n s i de r ing as 
a minimum wage. 

Name and address supplied, 

IDO not agree that seveayear- 
lolds should have half-an- 1 
hour's homework every night I 
like homework but not too 
much of it because I have lots I 
of other things to do — piano , 
practice, flanping , skipping, rid - ' 
mg my bike and gring to swim- 
ming pools. 

Hannah McCulloch (aged 7). 
LyndhurstAvenue, 

Liverpool U8 BAR. 


Y OU quote toe judge before 
whom John Lloyd gave 
evidence against his “com- 
rades" as saying: “Whether 
here or abroad he must 
sooner or later face his com- 
rades” (Trial papers chal- 
lenge Labour man’s tale of 
hangman. October 31). 

Infect Lloyd has not had to 
face his “comrades”. There 
has been no vindictive cam- 
paign against him as Maritz 
van den Berg alleges, (Letters, 
October 31). 

For 30 years, Lloyd has 
lived, it seems, in peace and 
prosperity. It is only now. 
when he might become an 
MP, that his former ’’com- 
rades’’ are trying to point out 
to the electorate and to the 
Labour Party that the appre- 
hension In Exeter of Lloyd as 
a hero of the South African 
resistance is far from the 
truth. 

I write as the widow of 
John Harris, against whom 
Uoyd gave evidence in South 
Africa in 1964. 

Lloyd puts his own gloss on 
toe matter, but he has not 
written of his full role in toe 
process which led to my late 
husband’s execution. I simply 
seek from him explanations 
for his conduct so that in- 
formed judgments can be 
made about his fitness to hold 
national public office. 

Maritz van den Berg is cor- 
rect in stating that my late 
husband "confessed”. But Mr 
van den Berg has forgotten 
that what he confessed to was 
manslaughter (which would 
have carried a life prison sen- 
tence). He denied intending to 
kill, toe necessary ingredient 
of a murder conviction 
(which brought the death pen- 
alty). Lloyd gave evidence 
that my late husband had in- 
tended to kill. 

I do not know toe precise 
circumstances in which 
Uoyd came to give that evi- 
dence. If he did so under great 
duress, I do not condemn Mm 
for his “human frailty”. 

However, having given evi- 
dence against my late hus- 
band and others, Uoyd was 
released and came to England 
in 1963 to start a new life. We 
were advised by our lawyers 
at the time that if Lloyd were 
to retract his evidence, there 
was a significant chance that 
the death sentence would be 
commuted to life 
imprisonment 
Accordingly, before my late 
husband was hanged, I sent a 
personal telegram to Uoyd 
asking him to Intervene. A 
friend also visited hhp to 
repeat the request in person. 
But he refhsed to do so. It is 
for that refusal which I thipfc 
an explanation is now 
required. 


THE WREkiN: Last night was 
All Hallows Eve — the night 
that leads to Samhain. toe 
pagan Celtic winter festival. 
As I left the street lights and 
the traffic noise, the woods 
closed round, at first impene- 
trably black and stilL There 
was so little light that a path 
that should have been fam- 
iliar became suddenly very 
unfamiliar, and I wasn’t 
where I thought I was at alL 
Leaving the sights and 
sounds of toe town behind far 
toe dark woods was more 
than a veering away from the 
everyday world, it became a 
slipping into another time, 
another reality. It was not 
just that things looked differ- 
ent in the dark, as if every- 
thing were exactly as it was 
during the day but toe light 
had been switched off: things 
really were different Being 
alone In the trees at night 
and last night of all nights, 
seemed like a transgression 
against normal behaviour 
but also a step into nature. 
But this was a nature free 
toon toe picturesque con- 
straints of the daylight coixn- 


Even if Lloyd believed then 
(as he now says was toe case) 
that such a retraction would 
have had no effect, that was 
not a matter which should 
have led him to refuse the 
request Indeed, if his critical 
evidence was obtained under 
duress, then its retraction 
would, presumably, have 
been all toe easier. 

Mr Van den Berg is Indeed 
correct that my late husband 
bore no grudge against John 
Lloyd. But he also believed 
that, from the safety of Eng- 
land, Lloyd would retract his 
evidence. 

Ann Wolfe. 

Nurensdotf. Switzerland. 

THE real case against John 
I Lloyd is not as Maritz van 
den Bug believes, that when 
in detention in South Africa 
he gave evidence against 
John Harris. 

It is, first that he gratu- 
itously amplified his evidence 
to enable the state to sustain a 
charge of murder rather than 
m anslaughter; seeohd, vthat 
when living in safety in Eng- 
land he refused to retract that 
part of toe evidence which 
had secured the murder 
conviction. 

Your report points out that 
Lloyd’s involvement in sabo- 
tage was much greater than 
he now claims and that his 
current claims to have been 
tortured in detention are con- 
tradicted by his own words in 
a 1966 letter. 

It is not John Lloyd’s initial 
“frailty” that is in question, 
but the subsequent lack of in- 
tegrity on this whole matter. 
Is this tire sort of person New 
Labour chooses to represent 
it in Parliament? 

Raymond Eisenste in, 
Hodford Road, 

London NWll. 

Prison notebook 

A RECENT forensic triumph 
^Aon the part of the Home 
Secretary did not get the 
prominence it deserved. The 
Queen’s Bench Divisional 
Court has held that Mr How- 
ard acted lawfully in June 
this year when he imposed 
closed-visit arrangements on 
all exceptional-risk prisoners 
at Whitemoor Prison and Bel- 
marsh category A unit Pre- 
sumably the express instruc- 
tion by Mr Howard to the two 
prison governors to Introduce 
a new visiting regime forth- 
with amounted to formulat- 
ing policy and did not involve 
interference in operational 
matters? 

Anthony Snelson. 

Thomas More Chambers, 

51-52 Carey Street, 

London WC2A 2JB. 


stirred other emotions. Some- 
where in our cultural condi- 
tioning lies a fear that nature 
m i gh t harbour a malevolence 
against us. In Stevie Smith’s 
poem. Alone In the Woods, 
she feels “toe bitter hostility 
of the sky and the trees”. 
There on toe Email, an oak- 
wooded hill that lies next to 
the Wrekin, I could see a light 
where the summit should 
have been, but couldn't work 
out what It was. Then, in the 
clearing above the quarry at 
the top. I could see that the 
light was the moon — a great 
golden knife-edged moon over 
the Wrekin. The wild wind 
was toe only sound. Gradu- 
ally. just as l began toe de- 
scent down a very steep slope.' 
the clouds covered the moon 
again. The only light was the 
pale sky above toe crowns of 
the oaks and toe pathway dis- 
solved into the dM-kwana This 
was Halloween, The woods 
had closed in. All that was 
familiar had vanished and for 
what replaced it I was badly 
equipped. Trick or treat? 

PAUL EVANS 



After two burglaries, an 

Homework theory played out 



A Country Diary 


tryside — a nature that 
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Diary 


Matthew Normal 


m. CURIOUS Sight 
greets Underground 
travellers In London. 
One poster bearing pictures 
of Hitler, Stalin, Pol Pot and 
eight more of history's 

genod dal maniacs tea 
white blob obscuring a face. 
The advert Is for Command 
And Conquer, a computer 
game made by a company 
called Virgin (Richard 
Branson sold it a year ago). 
But who is It between Ratko 
Mladic and Dr Radovan 
Earadjic. covered by the 
blob? It is M Jacques 
Chirac, whose face the Ad- 
vertising Standards Au- 
thority ordered Virgin to 
bide when it upheld com- 
plaints fTom the public. The 
ASA has yet however, to 
uphold what it calls “a 
handful” of complaints 
about the caption. Above 
this gallery of monsters 
come the words “Previous 
High Scorers'*. At Virgin 
marketing man Simon Jef- 
frey dismisses any sugges- 
tion of poor taste, oroftrivi- 
aHriwg tto IrlTHwg nf 
mllWiwiit Hcynnrf i^w mrtrtg . 

“We take the position that 
these are successful mili- 
tary figures,” he explains. 
“We use the phrase 'high 
scorers’ to make it clear 
that this is a computer 
game.” I see. - 


I BAN WHILE, spot- 
ted in west London: 

I another poster, this 
one putting a hngephoto of 
a grinning Robert Maxwell 
above the words: “Voyage 
to the Bottom of the Sea”. 
The advert is for Sky’s Sci-fi 
Channel, which starts 
today. It would be sad if this 
unwonted lapse in taste by 
Mr Rupert Murdoch dam- 
ages fate blossoming friend- 
ship with New Labour, hot 
it seems inevitable, that 
Alastair “Bob’s Boy” Camp- 
bell, the keeper of the Max- 
well flame, will protest in 
the strongest terms. 


T onight. Mohamed 

al-Fayed gives evi- 
dence to the Privileges 
Committee about L* Affaire 
Aitken and the Paris Ritz, 
and a sense of shock perme- 
ates Westminster. For 
rather than attend on his 
own, Mr al-Fayed will be ac- 
companied by MXearaed 
Friend George Carman. 
“IPs unheard of to have a 
lawyer present at such a 
meeting,” says one aston- 
ished committee member. 
“We’ve told Carman to keep 
his mouth shut, but! don't 
suppose for a moment that 
he will.” 


T HE Exploits of Mr 
Saucy Squirrel, Lord 
Woodrow Wyatt’s 
1976 classic, has already 

pleasured the author’s fam- 
ily. Daughter Petsy. son 
Pericles Plantaganet 
(whom Woody gave away on 

birth to a childless relative, 

but reclaimed four years 
later), and fourth wife Lady 
Vemccaare all fans. Today, 
it takes its merited place as 
Diary Book of the Month, 
and that rapture is open to 
us alL In Chapter One, Mr 
Saucy Squirrel goes to De- 
vizes to buy a fancy waist- 
coat from Mr Cutter, the 
tailor, who observes: ‘Tve 
never done business with a 
squirrel before.” “Have yon 
ever heard a squirrel talk 

before?” Mr Cutter said: 
“No”. “There you are,” said 
Mr Squirrel, flourishing his 
tail triumphantly. ‘Tin 

rather an unusual cus- 
tomer.” “Hm.” replied Mr 
Cutter. “I don’t know about 
that.” Wow. Tomorrow: 
Woody's genius for allitera- 
tion. aB Mr Saucy Squirrel 
meets bank manager Mr 
Handy Hawkins. 


ABOUR MEP David 
Hallam calls from 


■ ABOl 

■ Halla 

^■■Strasbourg, asking for 
help from the Diary's loyal 
army of readers. Having 
lost her passport he ex- 
plains, a colleague rang cus- 
toms at the Eurostar termi- 
nal at Waterloo to check 
whether she could re-enter 
Britain without it. Credit 
cards, she was told, would 
be fine. And if she had 
none? "In that case,” said 
the official, “we’ll let you in 
so long as you look British.” 
Mr Hallam wonders pre- 
cisely what it te to “look 
British”, and offers the 
sender of the best explana- 
tion a bottle of wine from 
hi s vineyard in Shropshire. 

m NOVEL contribution 
to the debate about 
women in the priest- 
hood comes from Pans, 
where Catholic priest 
Father Philip Darlet has be- 
come (Mother?) Pbillippe, 
Cunningly, it seems that the 
sex change has safeguarded 
her job: the Vatican is pow- 
erless to defrock bear unless 
she marries. 



A dopey week so far: 
but still there’s hope 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


O P THE half a million 
violent domestic in- 
cidents a year, close 
to 90 per cent are 
directed against women. One 
and half million British regu- 
larly smoke cannabis. This, 
warts and all, is modern 
Britain. 

Democratic government 
and the development of law 
has to gngngg with the wurld- 
as it is whatever moral judg- 
ment you want to make 
of it; indeed, one erf the merits 
of democracy is that necessar- 
ily It must reflect the real con- 
cerns and behaviour of real 
voters. Moreover, in the pro- 
cess of give and takein politi- 
cal debate it becomes appar- 
ent where the merit of the 
argument lies. 

It is the capacity that a par- 
liament confers fully to argue 
about issues of concern that 
renders Legislation, legitimate 
in the foil democratic sense. 
The answer may not be per- 
foot but the law- making pro- 
cess has atfeast been as good 
as it could be. One of the 
underpinnings of the role of 
law is that the process that 
generated it is held to be 
legitimate. 

In the last 10 days the over- 


reaction to Clare Short’s call 
for a royal commission to in- 
vestigate the possible legal- 
isation of soft drugs and the 
Government's cowed res- 
ponse to a belated campaign 
by the Daily Mall over the 
Family Homes and Domestic 
Violence Bill demonstrates 
just how far from these crite- 
ria British democracy now 
stands — and the long-run 
danger that poses to the legiti- 
macy of British government 
The parameters of allowable 
debate in two key areas of pol- 
icy. and even foe course of 
law, are being influenced ex- 
cessively by a narrow axis of 
rigbtwing Conservative back- 
benchers and a particular 
wing of the Conservative 
press. This is no way to run a 
democracy — but even as the 
clouds darken there are foe 
first raripryg that change might 
be on its way. 

You do not have to favour 
the legalisation of cannabis to 
recognise that given foe wide- 
spread use of foe drug, the 
way its use is policed, and its 
umbilical connection with 
crime, that there is a power- 
ful case for reviewing the law. 
It may be that foe law should 
remain unchanged — foe pre- 
cedent of decriminalisation in 
the Netherlands is hardly en- 
couraging — but the process 
of democratic review will at 
least re-tegitimise the current 
stance. And if the case for de- 
criminalisation survives 
scrutiny, it will be acted on. 
This is bow democracies 
behave. 

Glare Short did break the 
eccentric British rule that 
even Shadow Cabinet minis- 


ters have In toe foe party line 
on every aspect of party pol- 
icy — but the reaction to her 
remarks was wildly dispro- 
portionate to their serious- 
ness. Pol itician s in a democ- 
racy should he able to think 
out loud wjthout foe world 
faTifng on t heir head; espe- 
cially if their thoughts reflect 
what a cross-section of opin- 
ion — even if a minority — is 
thinking too. 

Ms Short’s real crime was 
that her thoughts had led her 
outside the narrow bounds of 
allowable discourse permit- 
ted by the British Conserva- 
tive tabloids, and opened her- 
self and the Labour Party up 
to the charge that they were 
still loonies. She was as dopey 
as the idea; and reliably this 
became Monday’s story, 
rather than the Labour cam- 
paign to show the Tory lurch 
to foe right 

It was another reminder of 
the power of the Conservative 
press, and the way it sets the 
news agenda. Martin Linton, 
in Monday’s Gnardian. 
showed how in the last elec- 
tion campaign Sun readers, 
the majority of whom- are 
Labour, swung 8 per cent 
more to the Conservatives 
than Mirror readers and in ef- 
fect won foe election for John 
Major. Offering as few hos- 
tages’ to fortune as possible to 
Britain’s rightwing press has 
become a major preoccupa- 
tion of Labour politicians. 

In foe vacuum there has 
grown a largely unopposed 
upsurge of populist tabloid 
morality grounded in neither 
fact nor the experience of 
most of their readers. But this 


isn't an easy position around 
which to build, a seamless pro- 
Conservative line. While foe 
Daily Telegraph reliably 
splashed its front page with 
foe Short story on Monday, 
yesterday its features pages 
carried a thoughtful article 
putting the case for foe legal- 
isation of cannabis. News- 
papers, whatever their politi- 
cal bias, find that they need to 
reflect the condition of foe 
wider society in which they 
operate. So ultimately will the 
tabloids. 

Nor is the Daily Mail's im- 
portant scalp in persuading 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay, temporarily to with- 
draw the Domestic Violence 
Bill all that it seems. This is 
undeniably yet more evidence 
of Mr Major's Wilsonian 
ducking and weaving in an 
effort to maintain party 
unity, of his fear of censure 
by the rightwing press and 
the ppwer of half a dozen de- 
termined rightwing back- 
benchers — even those who 


Politicians should 
be able to think out 
loud without the 
world falling 
on their head 


have married three times — 
to capitalise upon foe atmo- 
sphere of moral panic in the 
parly by asserting so-called 
family values. 

But there is another side to 
the story. The Mail Justified 
its offensive because of foe 
lack of scrutiny of MPs in 
allowing such a contentious 
piece of legislation almost to 
become law. (It accords prop- 
erty rights to women cohabi- 
tees, which, while protecting 
them against violent men, 
also allegedly gives privilege 
to unmarried women in gen- 
eral) MPs had been misled 
that foe contents of foe Bill 
were non-contentions, 
claimed a flagship article — 

and so it deserved fast-track 


treatment. The wool had been 
pulled over MPs' eyes; they 
had been less than diligent in 
exercising their power of 
scrutiny. The system was not 
working. 

And in a sense it has not 
been working. It may be true 
that the Law Commission and 
foe Home Affairs Select Com- 
mittee have both given their 
imprimatur to a law that at- 
tempts to deal with the con- 
temporary reality of domestic 
violence and foe growth of co- 
habitation rather than mar- 
riage. 

But foe British system of 
law-making and governing is 
breaking down. Poorly 
drafted legislation is whipped, 
through an ill-attended House 
of Commons, too few of whose 
MPs are remotely interested 
in scrutinising legislation. 
Why should they be? Hie 
chance of making an effective 
amendment is minimal, given 
that foe Government has an 
inbuilt majority in all the 
committees. As a result foe 
Government, even within its 
own terms, has produced a 
long line of legislation rang- 
ing from the Child Support 
Agency and now foe Domestic 
Violence Bill that does not 
even achieve what its own 
supporters want — as the 
Mail discovered. 

Inadvertently, the Mail and 
Short cases have opened up 
important arguments about 
foe sustainability of the cur- 
rent system of British govern- 
ment This week foe historian 
Peter Hennessy publishes a 
critique on the British politi- 
cal system — The Hidden 
Wiring — that follows hot on 
the heels of similar critiques 
by foe Independent's Andrew 
Marr and foe Times’s Simon 
Jenkins. 

The fundamentalism of 
their criticisms and radical- 
ism of their remedies varies, 
but all are agreed. We can’t go 
on being governed like this 
within such cramping con- 
fines for political debate. 
They’re right. We can’t And 
maybe the coalition for 
rhawgq is building up such a 
bead of steam that there will 
finally , be reform. 



pprtryoiT^gt r-atnr R nntaride the Nigerian High Com m i s sion in L ond o n yesterday begin the appeal process 

Listen to my friend 


Booker prizewinner Ben Okri, 
in a plea for Ken Saro-Wiwa’s 
life, argues that writers are the 
barometers of a nation’s health 


I F YOU want to know 
what is happening in an 
age or in a nation, find 
out what is happening 
to foe writers, the town 
criers; for they are the seis- 
mographs that calibrate im- 
pending earthquakes in the 
spirits of foe times. Are foe 
writers sleeping? Then foe 
age is in a dream. Are the 
writers celebrating? Then the 
first flowers of a modest 
golden age are sending their 
fragrances across to the 
shores of future possibilities. 
Are the writers Strangely 
silent? Then foe age is brood- 
ing with undeciphered dis- 
turbances. 

But when you bear that 
writers have been inexplica- 
bly murdered, silenced, that 
foeir houses have mysteri- 
ously burnt down, that gro- 
tesque lies are told about 
them, that they have fled 
foeir countries and dwell in 
exile, but above all when you 
hear that writers have been 
sentenced to death by un- 
democratic tribunals, then 
you can be sure that perils 
and the demons of war and 
foe angels of fragmentation 
have already begun their 
dreaded descent into the 
blood of the millions of 


people who inhabit that land. 
Then you know that foe air of 
foe land is already rich with 
corruption and terror, that 
foe air is unbreathabte, that 
the lives are insufferable, 
that foe soil of that land has 
already begun to deliver its 
harvest of dead bodies and 
foe bizarre plants of disaster; 
and that liberty is dead on 
foe fields, that the leaders 
have placed foe nation under 
foe grim sentence of death. 

For foe writer is foe ba- 
rometer of foe age. Elections 
can be rigged, the results un- 
democratically annulled and 
foe rightful leaders installed 
in the presidential quarters 
of prison houses. The people 
can be frightened into sullen 
acceptance, into cynicism 
even for foe sake of foeir 
children, for the sake of food; 
and they can go on living, 
with the help erf foeir incredi- 
ble ability to wait for foe 
diseased time to consume it- 
self And for better seasons 
eventually to return, when 
the earth has decomposed foe 
arrogant certainties of 
tyrants. 

But they write, bristling 
with the unacceptable that 
grows swollen in their sleep- 
lessness, unable to carry on 


for the sheer smell of dung in 
foe spirit cf foe time. The 
writer cannot help but break 
cover from the wisdom of 
silence, cannot help but 
break faith temporarily with 
foe wisdom of the peopl e wh o 
have seen so many monstros- 
ities come and go, so many 
famines consume themselves 
to death, and suffered so 
many wars that devour their 
children and eventually 
breathe their last in a land- 
scape devastated, but over 
which whispers a new wind, 
bringing foe seeds of unex- 
pected regeneration. 

The writer breaks cover; the 
writer cries out at what the oil 
companies are doing to the 
air; the writer cries out at the 
injustice that runneth over 
and now spills out in floods 
across foe streams and by- 
ways of foe land; the writer 
wails at foe death of democ- 
racy which is foe beginning of 
fragmentation and civil war. 

W RITERS, some- 
times, even aban- 
don foe pen, out 
of monumental 
frustration, and take other 
routes to warn and draw at- 
tention to what can no longer 
be accepted hi the life of ordi- 
nary people — they become 
activists, even soldiers, or 
they te 1 "* to politics as an 
extension of foeir loving rage. 

For. essentially, it is love 
that we are talking about 
here; love for the better life 
that could be real for all foe 
people; love for the greater 


possibility of foe future that 
has been murdered in foe 
present by short-sighted lead- 
ers; love for a greater way. a 
higher justice that sits to the 
land like a wise and invisible 
god; love for better breathing 
in the beggar and foe basket- 
weaver; love for the women 
who bear all the. suffering and 
who create such small mir- 
acles of survival love for the 
children who grow up under a 
generous sun and who do not 
know just how distorted and 
blood-ridden will be the fu- 
tures that they inherit; love 
for the regeneration of a 
people who deserve so much 
better and who never seem to 
get any justice or many good 
days or any hope that gets 
materialised. 

It is love tor mankind's bet- 
ter future, that we may all be 
better, that our mistakes be 
higher ones, and that the low- 
est level that can be found in 
living conditions be at feast 
ones that are adequate; it la 
love that drives the seed into 
becoming the future tree; it is 
love that makes people extend 
their hands across seas, 
across race, across creeds to 
forge links that make foe 
human dream grow into 
splendid human realities; it is 
love that drives a mother to 
protect a child against suffer- 
ing; it is love that makes the 
writer weep when foe blood 
tide announces itself just over 
the horizon. 

And when this love has 
been sentenced to death then 
those who have hearts that 


beat with blood, those with 
flesh that feels the wind and 
the caress of a lover and life's 
infinitely great sufferings, 
anyone who lives life within, 
should bear this cry — for a 
writer to Nigeria has just 
been sentenced to death, sen- 
tenced for trying to remind 
foe nation to his own way of 
something that should be an 
acknowledged law that gov- 
erns the rise and fall of 
nations: that what does not 
grow dies, what does not face 
its truth perishes, that those 
without vision deserve the de- 
struction that will fall upon 
with them, and that whoso- 
ever believes that freedom 
can be suppressed and yet 
themselves live to freedom is 
hopelessly deluded. 

Either a nation faces its 
uncomfortable truths, or it is 
overwhelmed by them; for 
there is a prophetic conse- 
quence in the perpetuation of 
life just as there is an un- 
avoidable fete that refuses to 
see. 

There are some things on 
Earth that are stronger than 
death, and one of these is foe 
eternal human quest for jus- 
tice. A people cannot live 
without it, and to due course 
they will die to make it poss- 
ible for foeir children. Fables 
are made of this. Anyone who 
can listen, hear me; a writer 
to Nigeria has been sentenced 
to death to the quest of a 
better life for his people. The 
consequence is incalculable. 
His name is Ken Saro-Wiwa. 
and he is my friend. 


Who grips the 
ratchet 
rules the day 



David McKie 


T he governor of 
Hong Kong says that 
Britain must “shrink 
the state”. Once a champion 
of social provision through 
public spending. Chris Patten 
now believes that public 
spending has to be cut; by 
implication, from today's 43 
per cent of GDP to 40 per cent 
or less. 

There are two explanations 
for that One is that three 
years observing foe world 
from Hong Kong has changed 
his perspectives; has made 
him almost a Thatcherite. 
Having let the inconvenient 
facts play on an open mind, 
he no longer believes the es- 
sentially Christian Democrat 
views which he used to 
espouse are compatible with 
our nation’s economic sur- 
vival. The vibrancy, buoyan- 
cy, gutsiness of economic*- 
like Hong Kong's, like 
Korea’s, or Thailand’s, oi Sin- 
gapore’s, or Malaysia’s, have 
set off a process of intellectual 
tovigilation driving him inex- 
orably to the conclusion that 
the necessary engine of 
growth and prosperity is a 
system of high individual 
rewards and low public 
spending. 

The other explanation? He 
wants to get back into poli- 
tics, and knows that to get 
anywhere to the modem Con- 
servative Party, you have to 
be to with the right. Oddly 
enough, it doesn’t much mat- 
ter which of these views is 
correct (Tor the record, he’s 
denying the second one). 
Whichever you take, the feet 
of the matter is that the Gov- 
ernor has been ratcheted- 
Rem ember the ratchet? It 
was first introduced into po- 
litical dialogue by the John 
foe Baptist of Thatcherism, 
Keith Joseph. People talked of 
the alternation of parties in 
government as the swing of 
the pendulum, but to prac- 
tice. be said, we had Labour 
^cR'ernments^which shifted 
foirigB way to the left and 
Conservative governments 
which failed to pull them 
back again. Thus foe middle 
point of political disputation 
was towed further and far- 
ther away from the true cen- 
tre ground of opinion. Much 
the same point was made 
about the same time but more 
simply by foe right wing Con- 
servative columnist Ronald 
Butt in the Sunday Times; “In 
foe past decade" he com- 
plained, “the whole vocabu- 
lary of political and social 
debate has been captured by 
the left, whose ideology has 

fundamentally remained un- 
answered by foe Conserva- 
tives. Where foe Conservative 
Party has answered back, it 
has done so by conceding half 


the case it should have been 
rebutting and has usually 
sought to appease the 
’trend’. . . With the language 
of politics so largely monopo- 
lised by the left and with the 
intellectuals whose activities 
have so much influence on 
society mostly talking that 
language, the party needs pol- 
iticians with strong persua- 
sive power and clear ideas 
who are utterly committed to 
the Conservatives’ historic 
role." 

1 cannot pretend that 1 
carry foe writings of Ronald 
Butt around in my head. I 
found these words in a paper 
delivered to the annual Elec- 
tions. Parties and Opinion 
Polls conference in Septem- 
ber by Richard Heffeman of 
foe LSE. who in turn had 
uncovered them in one of the 
many useful books of Profes- 
sor Dennis Havana gh. They 
deserve to be treasured be- 
cause they so richly illustrate 
foe extent io which the basic 
assumptions of British poli- 
tics were reversed under 
Thatches-; or, to put it in Jo- 
seph! te terms, the success of 
the Thatcher enterprise in 
yanking the ratchet back. 

Note also the word "persua- 
sive”. As Heffeman noted, po- 
litical parties can. try' to com- 
pete in one of two ways: by 
adapting their pitch to foe 
mood of the moment, or by 
trying to change that mood 
Another paper at foe EPOP 
conference, by Dominic 
Wring of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and colleagues from Not- 
tingham Trent University, 
showed that Labour had long 
contained both tendencies. 
Even Herbert Morrison — 
Peter Mandelson's grand- 
father. as we now think of 
him — based a campaign (for 
the 1937 London elections) on 
image-enhancement con- 
trived by admen; white there 
were always those on the left 
who preferred to fail with 
honour than win through 
compromise. Some have 
switched priorities from one 
side to the other. 

R OY HATTERSLEY once 
said: “It is very strange 
that Neil Kinnock. who 
is. 1 should think, the greatest 
evangelist politician of this 
half century, presided over a 
Labour Party which was less 
interested in evangeli sm than 
it was to tiie- graphs, dia- 
grams and figures." 

This is really what the tur- 
bulence over Tony Blair’s 
leadership to the summer was 
all about It also explains the 
disquiet of figures like Hat- 
tersley, normally assigned to 
the less than troublesome 
right Where they looked far 
persuasion, for evangelistic 
conversion, they thought they 
could see mere accommoda- 
tion, working on an agenda 
taken too much from foe Tory 
party, and too governed (see 
Will Hutton above) by foe 
tabloid press. In rare conjunc- 
tion with Heffeman and bis 
friends on foe party's left 
what they wanted — and still 
want today — is to see New 
Labour getting a grip on foe 
ratchet 
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10 OBITUARIES V 

Sir Robert Grieve 


Highland challenge 



Grieve . . . growth strategy 


R obert grieve. 

who has died aged 
84, was heavily in- 
volved in shaping 

the face of postwar 

Scotland and became the first 
chairman of the controversial 
Highlands and Islands Devel- 
opment Board. 

He was born into a strongly 
socialist family in the Mary- 
hill area of Glasgow. Enor- 
mous sacrifices were m ad e in 
order to allow him to fulfil his 
obvious academic potential, 
and he qualified as a civil en- 
gineer before taking a post- 
graduate qualification in 
planning. 

From 1927 until near the 
end of the second world war 
he worked for Scottish local 
authorities and also developed 


his lifelong love of the Scottish 
outdoors. He later became 
president of & host of bodies 
which reflected this interest, 
including the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Council the Scot- 
tish Rights of Way Society and 
the Friends of Loch Lomond. 

Grieve initially worked 
under Sir Robert Abercrombie 
on the Clyde Valley Regional 
Flan which was a major influ- 
ence in decreeing how Glas- 
gow would subsequently de- 
velop. His various Civil 
Service posts culminated in 
an appointment as chief plan- 
ner at the Scottish Office. This 
was an exciting era of recon- 
struction and economic devel- 
opment in Scotland, with die 
motorway network initiated, 
industrial growth points Iden- 


tified and new towns created. 
But it was not until he was in 
his mid-fifties that Grieve 
altered Into the most exciting 
challenge of his life — chair- 
manship of the fledgling High- 
lands and Islands Develop- 
ment Board. 

The creation of the board 
was one of the. great acts or 
the early years of Harold Wil- 
son's 1964-1970 Labour gov- 
ernment The Secretary, of 
State for Scotland, Willie 
Ross, spoke passionately of 
the Highlander as “the man 
on Scotland's conscience”, 
and enormous expectations 
were attached to the new 
board which the leading Scot- 
tish Tory, Michael Noble, de- 
scribed as “Marxist” in 
concept. 


Bob Grieve was Ross's cho- 
sen man to head the High- 
lands and Islands Develop- 
ment Board and it was not in 
bis mild nature to exonerate 
either the more optimistic ex- 
pectations about what it could 
achieve, or indeed Noble's 
alarm about its intervention- 
ist powers. Under his leader- 
ship, however, the Board be- 
came an essential feature of 
Scottish life which no subse- 
quent government would dare 
disman tle. 

In some eyes, he proved to 
be more of a technocrat than 
a visionary. His "growth 
point” strategy for the High- 
lands and Islands concen- 
trated on developing major 
Industries, such as the alu- 
minium smelter at Invergor- 


den. but was widely criticised 
for drawing people away from 
the more sparsely populated 
areas where economic prob- 
lems and depopulation 
remained endemic. 

The HIDB under Grieve dis- 
appointed those who had ex- 
pected it, above all to address 
the historic wrongs of land 
ownership in the Highlands 
and Islands. To some extent. 
It was constrained by its rela- 
tively modest statutory pow- 
ers in this sphere, but Grieve 
in later lift regretted not hav- 
ing taken a bolder approach. 

When his term of office ex- 
pired in 2970, he served as 
chairman of die HIDB’s con- 
sultative council for a further 
16 years. He was also, in 
retirement, involved in myr- 


iad public activities including 
chairmanship of a major in- 
quiry’ into housing conditions 
in Glasgow and of the work- 
ing-parti' which drew up the 
document A Claim of Right 
for Scotland, on which the 
work of the Scottish Constitu- 
tional Convention has been 
based. 

He was a wry and modest 
man, who made an enormous 
contribution to Scotland and 
one which will survive in var- 
ious physical forms for gen- 
erations to come. His wile. 
May, died in 1984. 


Brian Wilson 


Robert Gneve, civil servant, 
bom December 11. 1910: died 
October 25. 1995 



David Heafy 

Rocking the boat 


D AVID Healy who has 
died aged 64 was one 
of that select band of 
American actors in 
constant demand tn Britain. 
He worked with great success 
for London’s two subsidised 
theatre companies, appeared 
In more than 20 major West 
End productions, made count- 
less film and television ap- 
pearances and recorded many 
commercial voiceovers. 

One of the extraordinary 
things about David Healy was 
his ability to make you be- 
lieve that every acting role he 
played had somehow been 
specifically written with Rim 
in mind. He made it all look 
so easy. Because of this, he 
was often taken for granted. 
Only those who knew him 
well knew the hours of agony 
he went through to achieve 
this apparent ease. 

His acting career began al - 1 
most before he left Texas Uni- 1 
versity. Dallas, with a drama 
degree — he was born in New 
York but educated in the 
Lone Star state. Whilst still at | 
college, he made money with 
an all-night radio show rival- 
ling that of his mother Meg, 
who was one of the most pop- 
ular local broadcasters. 

He seemed set to follow in 
her footsteps, hut joined the 
United States Airforce in - 1 
stead, whereupon Second . 
Lieutenant Healy was posted 
to England and became an | 


entertainments officer. His 
natural enthusiasm, humour 
and generosity made him im- 
mensely successful It was 
during this period that he met 
and married Peggy Walsh, 
who, with her father ran the 
Ham polo stables. 

Having decided to settle In 
England, his real acting 
career started to take shape. 
Peggy and David started a 
family and had two boys, and 
David spent most of his time 
either working flat out as an 
actor or on horseback assist- 
ing Peggy. 

Polo was a major part of his 
life, and as the stables at Ham 
became more successful so 
his involvement grew. He also 
took up fly fishing, and I 
mean seriously. When he was 
not earning a living, on the 
phone or on horseback, he 
could always he found on the 
river bank of either the Ken- 
net or the Test, trying to work 
out why the fish didn’t seem 
to be taking that day. 

David achieved his greatest 
theatrical success with the 
Royal National Theatre pro- 
ductions of Guys And Dolls in 
1982. Every night he got a 
standing ovation as Nicely 
Nicely Johnson singing Sit 
Down. You’re Rocking The 
boat, and he won the Society 
of West End Theatres' award 
as best supporting actor. His 
last West End performance 
was in 1993 at the Duke of 


York’s Theatre in Arthur 
Miller's The Last Yankee. 

What David communicated 
both on and off the stage was 
the most wonderful zest for 
life, a great joy and a real gen- 
erosity of spirit He was a 
totally devoted family man, 
always putting Peggy and die 
boys first. For his men 
friends, nothing was too 
much trouble, no favour 
missed, and laughter, lots of 
it was guaranteed; he also 
managed to retain an inno- 
cence and honesty which is 
rare in today’s world, and no 
matter where one went on the 
planet there would always — 
always — always — be a 
friend of David’s for you to 
look lip, who would give you 
hospitality the minute you 
mentioned his name. He was 
genuinely loved by all who 
knew him and will be sorely 
missed. As WB Yeats said in 
The Choice: 

Mon chooses either his life or 
his work 

And if he choose the latter 
must forego 

A heavenly mansion raging 
the dark. 

Wherever he Is, David will 
not be raging the dark but I 
am damn sure he will be rock- 
ing the boat 


Anfeon Rodgers 


David Healy. actor, bom May 15. 
1931; died October 25. 1995 
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Mike Outfield 


Courage and 
fun under fire 


M IKE Dutfield, who 
has died in a motor- 
cycle accident aged 
48, was one erf the 
liveliest and most talented 
television current affairs doc- 
umentary makers of his gen- 
eration. He was also perhaps 
the scruffiest funniest and 

warmest-hearted. 

After reading English at Ca- 
ins College, Cambridge, 
where he won a boxing blue, 
he went to southern Africa. 
He found work teaching 
English in Zambia, selling 
toilets in Bulawayo and then 
worked as a journalist on the 
Rand Daily Mail. I first met 
him when he and his wife. 
Heather, returned overland 
in a VW campervan and ar- 
rived in London, penniless 
and with a young family and 
an elderly dog. 

Mike was recruited by a 
BBC producer who was im- 
pressed by such an adventur- 
ous spirit, and particularly 
liked the way Mike had sacri- 
ficed his last few pounds on 
canine quarantine. He soon 
found himself making TV doc- 
umentary reports, specialis- 
ing in the post-colonial strug- 
gles in Africa and the 
conflicts of the Middle East 
Film crews respected his 
courage, leadership, disdain 
for authority and his rebel- 
lious sense of fun. 

When we and a crew were 
imprisoned for a week in Zim- 
babwe — we seemed to have 
annoyed the authorities by in- 
terviewing a politician 
accused of murder — Mike 
managed to persuade the jail- 
ers to leave our cell door open 
so that we could roam the cor- 
ridors at wilL 

In foe prison’s main office 
at midnight he charmed the 
guards into allowing him to 
telephone the governor at 
home to complain that, con- 
trary to what Mike had been 
promised earlier, his mug of ' 
tea had been once again deliv- , 
ered to our cell with sugar. 
Wasn't the governor able to | 
ensure compliance with such 
a simple request on health I 
grounds? 

We later had some diffi- 
culty in quietening the man 
when he arrived with guards 
in the early hours, and 
started shouting abuse at us 
for undermining discipline. 
We were finally extricated by 
George Carey, who now heads 
the independent production 
company which Mike joined 
as partner. 

Panorama later sent us to 
the Lebanon where Mike and 
I and our crew were -pinned 


down in a ditch for four hours 
by sniper fire. Throughout 
this ordeal Mike kept our 
spirits up. He told stories and 
looked forward to a celebra- 
tory weekend if we ever es- 
caped — I will not forget that 
48 hour bender in a Matlock 
hotel. Eventually we were res- 
cued by the Red Cross. It was 
Mike who flagged down their 
vehicle and helped carry our 
wounded soundman, Malcolm 
Bartram. to safety. Mike orga- 
nised an emergency operation 
for him. 

These are some of my mem- 
ories of Mike as a friend and 
colleague. Many who worked 
with him when he’d left the 
BBC will doubtless have 
others. He was a producer for 
This Week then, as an Inde- 
pendent, made a series of 
memorable films: South Af- 
rica. Soweto Hospital, the 
1990 film about the controver- 
sial fifties m.-uriage of Seretse 
and Ruth Khama — about 
which he also wrote the book 
A Marriage Of Inconvenience 
— the anniversary of the 
Troubles In Northern Ireland 
(with Peter Taylor), Bosnia. 



Dutfield . . . fi ghting Injustice 


Egypt and Lebanon (with 
Robert Fisk), the fall of Sai- 
gon, and many, many others. 

The Dutfield charm and 
skill, the constant attention to 
detail mid determination to 
expose injustice and wrong 
have never flagged. He was 
much looking forward to his 
latest project, a TV documen- 
tary series about Islam. All 
those who knew and loved 
this wonderful man will find 
it particularly ironic that, 
after all that he had experi- 
enced, he should have met his 
end in a freak road accident 
near Luton. 


David Lomax 


Mike Dutfield, documentary pro- 
ducer. bom July 19. 1947; died 
October 27, 1995 



Letters 


Joseph McGrath writes: I met 
Terry Southern (.obituary Oc- 
tober 31) prior to our collabo- 
ration on the film of The 
Magic Christian — a happy 
experience. I had long ad- 
mired his work and the film 
of Dr Strangelove, with its 
(his) weird phrase "Precious 
bodily fluids," will always 
remind me of hlzn. He was an 
important sixties figure who 
both propagated and em- 
braced its cultures. As an ex- 
G1 who loved bis country he 
spoke out against the United 
States’ involvement in Viet- 
nam. I shall miss him and his 
early morning transatlantic 
phone calls telling me to “Be 
on the lookout for absurdity, 
at all levels, and report back.” 

Richard Scott writes: Shortly 
after the outbreak of the 
second world war Gavin 
Ewart (obituary October 24), 
who had been a Cambridge 
friend, came briefly to lodge 
with my wife and me. After 
joining up he returned one 
day with army issue boots. 
These he found singularly un- 
comfortable. Someone had 
told him that they would be- 
come more supple if soaked. 
So Gavin half filled our bath 
and stood in it soaking his 
boots and reading a book of 
poems. He had recently com- 
posed what must surely be 


Bernadette Hingley 


Another Day 


Breaking barriers, gently 


the briefest erotic poem in the 
En glish language: 

/ rather think that I should 
like 

to be the saddle of a bike. 

Laurence Harvey writes: I 
don’t suppose I am the only 
British First Army soldier 
who was amazed to read Alice 
Tomic’s obituary of Stephen 
MacKeitb (October 6), in 
which she asserts that the 
British Army’s refusal to ac- 
cept the inevitability of psy- 
chiatric casualties in war 
resulted in the “debacle of 
Torch, the Allies' disastrous 
North African offensive.” 
What debacle? What disaster? 
In the first two days (April 7/ 
8, 1943) of the Battle of the Ten 
Peaks In Tunisia, a month 
before MacKeitb was sent to 
the area, 78th Division's total 
of prisoners came to 977. By 
May 13. General Alexander 
had gained the most complete 
victory ever won by a British 
field commander. For six 
months 78th Division had 
been laying the foundations; 
short of men and equipment, 
they had borne the main bur- 
den of the campaign. Totals 
killed and wounded in Tuni- 
sia have been assessed at 
roughly 50,000 Allied forces 
60.000 Germans and Italians, 
plus 238,243 unwounded pris- 
oners. Disaster for whom? 


B ernadette Hingley, 
who has died from can- 
cer aged 47, was one of 
the first women priests in the 
Church of Englan d. 

By temperament she was 
not a rabid campaigner, but 
she spent her life gently and 
firmly breaking down the bar- 
riers against women’s leader- 
ship in the Anglican church. 
She disarmed the opposition 
by her warmth, her gift of lis- 
tening, her clear but untrum- 
peted abilities, and foe twin- 
kle in her eyes. 

She was boro in Yorkshire 
and spent most of her child- 
hood on foe family farm at 
Sawdon, near Scarborough, 
until she went to boarding 
school. When she was 12, her 
mother became ill with 
severe manic depression, and 
died eight traumatic years 
later. 

Bernadette studied social 
sciences at London Universi- 
ty. and then spent two years 
with the International Volun- 
tary Service, teaching in 
Cameroon, West Africa. It 
was here that she moved from 
agnosticism to the Christian 
faith. Six years followed 
studying theology and work- 


ing in a suburban parish in 
Abingdon. Then in 1981 — 
after becoming a deaconess — 
she was appointed as foe first 
woman lecturer training 
clergy at Ripon College, 



Hingley . . . pioneer priest 


Cuddesdon. She combined 
this with part-time ministry 
in a tough council estate par- 
ish in Slough. 

There she met foe Rev Rob- 
ert Hingley, and in 1983 they 
married, and moved to work 


in Bir mingham . In 1987, as 
soon as women were permit- 
ted to enter “holy orders", 
she was ordained deacon and 
in May 1994 she was ordained 
priest in the Church of 
England. 

Her experiences of trying to 
combine priesthood, mar- 
riage and motherhood, helped 
her to draw alongside and en- 
courage many women strug- 
gling with issues of fulfil- 
ment Identity and respon- 
sibility. She saw her priestly 
role as offering the grubby 
imperfections of ordinary liv- 
ing to God, to be transformed. 

When Bernadette’s cancer 
was diagnosed four years ago, 
she faced and fought it with 
all the faith and joy that was 
In her. She claimed that “you 
become most vibrantly alive 
when you face up to death”. 
When a friend referred to 
someone else as “dying of 
cancer.” Bernadette retorted, 
“She’s not ‘dying’! Until we’re 
dead, we're living.” 


Amfiel Mary Osmaston 


Bernadette Hingley, priest, born 
September 24, 1948; died Octo- 
ber 20. 1995 


November l, 1356: This morn- 
ing’s news of the bombings [of 
the Suez Canal) added addi- 
tonal tragedy to foe situation. 
The news contained an item 
that Egypt was contemplating 
withdrawal from foe UN be- 
cause of the failure of the UN 
to help them ... I spoke to the 
(Egyptian) Ambassador’s Pri- 
vate Secretary and explained 
that foe veto cast by Britain 
and France was not the end of 
the matter ... I also added 
these words: "Please convey 
this message to foe Ambassa- 
dor and add an expression on 
behalf of the British people of 
foe feelings he must know we 


Umberto Agnelli, former 
deputy chairman. Fiat, 61: 
Victoria de los Angeles, so- 
prano. 72; Jacques Attali. 
former president European 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 52; Prof Sir 
Hermann Bondi, physicist 
humanist, 76; Terence 
Cuneo, railway artist 88; 
Sharron Davies, swimmer. 
33; Nigel Dempster, diarist 
54; Michael Denison, actor. 
80; Lon Donaldson, alto saxo- 
phonist 69; Tazeena Firth, 
stage and costume designer, 
60; Brace Grocott, Labour 


all have.” The Secretary took 
this down verbatim. No doubt 
the telephone was tapped... 
This afternoon, after Ques- 
tions. the Prime Minister 
made a statement Gaitskell 
asked him whether we were 
at war with Egypt Eden 
would not reply. The House 
was in an uproar. I have 
never seen Members so 
angry . . . Silverman asked 
about foe status of our troops 
if captured. Eden would not 
reply. The rage and passion 
reached such a climax that 
the sitting was suspended. 
Tony Berm. Years of Hope 
(Arrow Books, 1994) 


MP. 55; David Harris, Con- 
servative MP, 58; Mark 
Hughes, footballer, 32; Roger 
Kellaway, composer and pia- 
nist 58; Andrew Knight for- 
mer chairman. News Interna- 
tional. 56; Ted Lowe, snooker 
commentator, 75; Dr J Dick- 
son Mabon, former Labour 
minister, 70; Naomi Mitchi- 
son, novelist, 98; Nick Owen, 
broadcaster, 48; Gary Player, 
golfer, 60; John Pollen, 
rugby player. 54; Gerald 
Ratner, former chairman, 
Ratners jewellers, 46, Lee Rl- 
tenoor. Jazz guitarist 42. 


Birthdays 


Death Notices 


.. 37th. in a read 
acdoen McIihI John. Moved husband 
at Haattiar and tathar ot Uutaa-and Clalra, 
ton ot Madge On® eld oi Ludlow. Shrep- 
aMra. Funeral Service at 2 pm on Friday, 
3rd November at St Matthews Church. 
Eaang Common. Donattans tf wtahad u (be 
Michael Dutfield Memorial Fund, elo 
Naiwm Bank. Hammoramtih Cor 
OBtca. 1-15 King Street, London WB I 
OYHJ. Donato Law*. AJU&A. ol Mw- 

2*. Rinsed died in Stamford Hoatftal on 

oaober 30th. Htmonter service at Potar- 
twrouflh Crematorium Chapel. Tuesday 
November 7th at 11 30 am. No how ora but 
donadona To Save ttte Children Fund c/OR 
J Scholes Donations Account, 15 Em- 
ptngnam Road. Standard. Unco. 

MEALY- JemnWer Fafcrto. peacefully on Sat- 
urday zah October lags at m a Harpenden 
Mammal Hoapdaf, dseriy loved tote of io- 
chael Mealy. Funeral or Turnkey 7th 
November at 11.30 at Ow Lady of Lourdee 
Church. Harpenden Partly flowers. Dona- 
tions to CAFOD. Romero Claae. London 
SW9 BTY. 

MERSON, Alan Lade on October 28m 
aged 79 al MocrarMn Hospital. Southamp- 
ton after a long Mimes Funeral service id 
taka place on Friday. November 3rd at 
Sotkteunpcon Crematorium, East Chapel to 
10am. No flowers by request donations to 
Mont Memorial Library, e/O Co-op waHvo 
Funwal Service 122 St Maiy'a Road. 
S outha mpton 8014 OBJ. 

**2S“*\ Jamas). M.S.C. 

jW ataey, pJ iJ D. (p eon) died in Copenhagen 


In Memoriam 

COOOYER Wt Jake Henry. In iovtfH 
memor^a beautiful baby John, Jana and 



Jackdaw 



Self important 

THERE COMES a time in the 
life of neatly every literary 
critic when he is forced to sit 
down and undertake foe 
disagreeable task of deciding 
what he thinks about Will 
Self — disagreeable because 
there is no hope of anyone 
with any self-respect 
managing to review a book by 
Self in a manner satisfactory 
to critic, author and 
interested public alike. As A 
writer. Self has always 
seemed to conduct his career 
with maximum 
disingenuousness. Like 
Martin Amis and to a lesser 
extent Jeanette Winterson. 
he is cme of that growing tribe 


of novelists who go around 
complaining that critics 
review their personalities 
rather than their books, 
while simultaneously doing 
everything they canto ensure 
that life and work are nearly 
inseparable- We all have our 
ideals, of course, but 
somehow for one of our 
leading novelists to write a 
novel about literary envy and 
then expect reviewers to . 
confine themselves meekly to 
the work seems more than a 
touch optimistic. 

To particularise even 
further, 1 have only once 

encountered Will Self in the 
flesh, and that before l knew 
who he was or had even read 
a line of anything he had 
written. It happened at a 
question and answer session 
staged at the London Book 
Fair two or three years ago, 
when a cadaverous-looking 
teddy boy seated on one side 
of me stirred himself from 
gangling torpor and began 
energetically to contribute to 
foe discussion, it was a 
considerable harangue, or 
rather series of harangues, 
touching on foe various 
philosophers Self seemed to 


have been reading recently 
and stressing his rampant 
dislike of book reviewers, 
accompanied by a range of 
intimidating stares, nearly 
all of them directed at me, A 
week or so after the book fair 
I started comingacross the 
respectful newspaper 
profiles, each with its ga r nish 
of bad lad anecdotes — the 
fixes in tutorials, the drug- 
bust during finals, the tales 
from the rehab clinic et aL 
Six months later, opening a 
parcel containing the next 
darling volume, was it at all 
likely that 1 should be able to 
detach foe life from the work? 
No. I don’t think even foe 
most fastidious American 
New Critic, not foe most 
fervent believer In foe blank 
space beyond the text could 
manage that. In these 
circumstances, giving the 
likes of Win Self a bad review 
is not a matter of literary 
criticism but simply voting 
for your party. 

D J Taylor reviewing Will 
Seif’s new collection of journal- 
ism and other writings. Junk 
Mail, in the pages of the Liter- 
ary Review. Junk Mail is pub- 
lished by Bloomsbury. 


Definitive 

LEXICON, the Philosophical 
Originally compiled by Dan- 
iel Dennett and Joe Lambert 

and later by Dennett alone. 

this collection of definitions 
converts proper names of phi- 
losophers into common 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and 
adjectives. Most of the philos- 
ophers flourished in foe 
twentieth century. Entry ex- 
amples follow. 

braithwaiic. n. The interval of 
time between two books. "His 
second book followed his first 
after a long bralthwaite.” 
carnap. A formally defined 
symbol, operator, special bit of 
notation. 

grice, a. Conceptual Intricacy. 
"His examination of Hume is 
distinguished by erudition 
and grice." Hence griaful 
adi„ and grice less. adj. "An ob- 
vious and grlceless polemic.” 
hintikka. n. A measure <rf be- 
lief, the smallest logically dis- 
cernible difference between 
beliefs; "Beargued with me all 
night, but did not alter my 
beliefs one hintikka." 
quirte. v. To deny resolutely 
foe experience or importance 
of something real or signifi- 


cant. “Some philosophers 
have quined classes, and some 
have even quined physical ob- 
jects." Occasionally used intr.. 
eg "You think 0 quine, sir. I 
assure you I do not!” The 
eighth edition is available 
from the American Philosoph- 
ical Association. 

A lighter moment in the new 
Oxford Companion to Phi- 
losophy. edited by Ted Hon • 
derich (O VP £251. honderich, v. 
Scathing denunciation of dubi- 
ous ideologies, especially Con- 
servatism. 'You may hander - 
ichmeforitbutlwiU vote as I 
have always voted. " 

Close quarters 

THE Brazilian-born manager 
of a car dealership in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, was 
charged with same-sex 
harassment ... in a suit 
brought by three men who 
formerly worked for him. 
One, Gerald Winer, 46, said 
he had been a salesman at foe 
dealership for only a few days 
when Paulo Fernandes, 50. 
grabbed Winer’s crotch and 
tried to kiss him, “Atfirst I 
thought it was so me kind of 
initiation, but it only got 


worse,” said Winer. Sven Wl- 
berg. Winer’s lawyer, 
claimed that Fernandes also 
was sexually suggestive at 
general meetings. ”At one 
meeting the . . . manager 
pulled bis zipper down and 
placed his penis in a sales- 
man’s ear," said Wiberg. 
Henry Nassar. owner of the 
dealership, denied knowl- 
edge of the alleged harass- 
ment but said that Fernandes 
came from a culture that was 
comfortable with body 
contact. 

A neus report from the pages of 



Brief encounter . . . Advocate 


the Advocate. America’s 
“ national gay and lesbian 
magazine". 

Brave new Net 

H G WELLS made huge 
efforts to popularise science 
throughout his life. And his 
speculations about foe future 
still inspire us and thrill us. 
He failed in one of his most 
dearly loved schemes, his at- 
tempt to establish a world 
database of knowledge, hi 
World Brain. Alan Mayne in- 
troduces us to Wells’s notion 
of world knowledge. Wells 
wanted a huge body of infor- 
mation compiled by scien- 
tists and others to act as a 
universal resource, some- 
thing he fait that politicians 
and children alike could ben- 
efit from. Pity he missed foe 
Net 

The New Scientist unearths 
an early prophet qf the infor- 
mation superhighway. 

Thanks to Jeremy Geelan. 

Off the grass 

Blues Traveller: I Want to 
Take You Higher 
Ziggy Marley: In foe Flow 


1 


Cypress Hilt I Want to Get 
High 

Govt Mule: Don’t Step on foe 

Grass Sam 

311: Who’s Got the Herb? 

Ian Moore; Champagne and 
Reefer 

Screamin Cheetah Wheelies: 
High Time We Went 
Drivin N’ Crying; Too Rolling 
Stoned 

Sacred Reich; Sweet Leaf 
High Fidelity. Smokin' 
CheebaCheeba 
Raging Slab: Pothead Pixies 
360’s with David Peel: I Like 
Marijuana 
Sublime: Legalise It 
Gus: Homegrown 
The tnuAttstingfrom Hempi- 
lation, a benefit record in aid 
of the American National 
Organisation far the Refbrm. of 
Marijuana Laws. On the Inter- 
net at http:// 
www.capri.corn.com 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. £- 
maUJackdaw@gvardlai> 

.co. dkg fax 0171-713 43 66: Jack- 
daw, The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Fresh blow for Eurotunnel 


Chris Barrio, Celia Weston 
and Tony May 


T HE cash-strapped 
channel tunnel op- 
erator. Eurotunnel, 
suffered another 
blow last night 
when its £2.3 billion claim for 
compensation from British, 
French and Belgian rail com- 
panies was rejected. 

One of a series of actions 
initiated by Eurotunnel in its 
battle for survival, the out- 
come of the claim against 
British Rail and the French 
rail company SNCF had been 
awaited for more than a year 


and comes as the tunnel com* 
pany seeks to renegotiate debt 
of £8 billion with its bankers. 

Through arbitration at the 
International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, Eurotun- 
nel had sought to renegotiate 
the terms of its contract with 
railway operators. Eurotun- 
nel had wanted a 55 per cent 
hike in die payments made by 
BR and SNCF for using the 
tunnel, and a £400 million 
lump sum payment to com- 
pensate for revenue lost 
through late arrival of rolling 
stock, inadequate marketing 
of tunnel services by BR and 
SNCF, and the failure to build 
the high speed rail link. This 


took Eurotunnel's claim to 
£23 billion. 

The tunnel operator admit- 
ted last night that it was "dis- 
appointed" by the ruling, 
which it would study. Al- 
though no appeal was poss- 
ible, the company would con- 
tinue to seek damages on the 
grounds that full services 
began later than planned. 

BR said it welcomed rejec- 
tion of claims based on the 
contention that BR should 
contribute to the cost of Euro- 
tunnel's own cost-overruns 
and delays. SNCF said the ar- 
bitrators hart recognised the 
legitimacy of the position of 
the Tailway networks. 


However. Eurotunnel said 
It -would consider pursuing 
subsequent claims for dam- 
ages over the late availability 
of trains and the inadequacy 
of BR’s infrastructure. The 
company last night cited the 
delay to the construction of 
Ashford station in Kent, 
which will be finished more 
than two years late. 

The Paris-based tribunal 
said it would appoint a panel 
of experts to consider these 
claims. The inquiry would 
last about six months. 

The ruling comes at a cru- 
cial moment in Eurotunnel’s 
protracted negotiations with 
225 banks over the refinanc- 


ing of £8 billion of junior debt 
In September the company 
angered its bankers by unilat- 
erally suspending interest 
payments of more than 
£2 million a day. The stand- 
still agreement is set to last 
for 18 months. 

The suspension of interest 
which could save up to 
£1.2 billion over that period, 
has provoked fears among 
shareholders that they would 
be asked to put up new 
money. 

Last night City sources said 
the outcome of the ruling was 
“very disappointing" and 
would be seen as a setback for 
Eurotunnel in its r efinan cing 


The loss of a significant cash 
injection would binder its 

talks with bankers on refi- 
nancing its debt 
The company insisted last 
night that yesterday's ruling 
would not affect its determi- 
nation to pursue other claim* 
It is involved in a £1 billion 
"claim on contract" against 
the Arms which built and 
equipped the tunnel It is also 
pursuing a list of grievances 
against the British Govern- 
ment and will want damages 
once rail privatisation has 
taken place on the grounds 
that it will need to deal with 
several different train 
operators. 


Names celebrate after 
auditors are blamed 



Paufine Springett 


[EARLY 2,000 Names 
[who invested in a 
1 Lloyd's syndicate run 
by the Mecrett Underwriting 
Agency in the early 1980s yes- 
terday celebrated a landmark 
High Court judgment when 
they were told their multi- 
million pound losses were 
caused by negligent under- 
writing and auditing. 

The ground-breaking part 
of the judgment by Mr Justice 
Cresswell was against ac- 
countants Ernst & Whinney, 
now Ernst & Young. The 
Names were told the firm, 
which audited the syndicate, 
had been negligent in three of 
the years in relation to the 
signing off of the accounts. It 
is the first time in the recent 
plethora of Lloyd's court 
cases that auditors have been 
sued successfully. 

Ernst & Young pledged to 
fight the decision all the way 
to the House of Lords if neces- 
sary. "We will go as far as we 
have to go," said UK manag- 
ing partner Andrew Jones. He 
pointed out the firm had not 
been found negligent for its 
work on three of the years 
under review. 

John Mays, chairman of the 
Merrett Names action group, 
said he was delighted by the 
ruling and maintained it 
could result in a £300 million 
pay-out 

Syndicate members include 


Major Ronald Ferguson, 
father of the Duchess of York, 
Sir Rogco Forte and Attorney- 
General Sir Nicholas Lyell. 

Also found negligent in the 
case were the Merrett Under- 
writing Agency, for some of 
the underwriting; Stephen 
Merrett. the main under- 
writer and a former deputy 
chairman of Lloyd's; and 
some 60 members’ agents. 

Mr Mays underlined the 
Importance of the ruling 
against the auditors: "While 
we were morally sure we 
would win the case against 
the Merrett defendants, we 
were not entirely sure we 
would win against the 
auditors; but because the c«sr» 
has gone for us, there is really 
a big pot to aim for." 

He said the ruling would 



make it more likely that all 15 
firms which audit Lloyd's 
syndicates would now be 
forced to add to a proposed 
compensation offer to loss- 
making Names which already 


stands at £2.8 b illion. 

Names action group leaders 
have warned the Lloyd’s offer 
will foil unless it is increased 
by about £1 billion. 

Until now, the auditors 
have refused to contribute to 
die rescue plan, claiming they 
were not to blame for the mar- 
ket's huge recent losses. How- 
ever, foe Cresswell ruling 
may reverse that, as foe main 
condition of a successful 
settlement offer would be that 
Names would be prohibited 
from continuing to sue. 

Ernst & Young has at least 
five other Lloyd’s cases 
against it which have yet to 
reach court. Several other 
syndicate auditors are also in 
the firing line. 

But the Names’ victory is 
for from sealed. The judge has 
yet to award damages and al- 
ready a row has erupted 
about how much money 
would be available to pay out 

Clyde & Co, solictors to the 
members' agents, said that 
the ruling would trigger very 
little insurance cover, and so 
the resulting pay-out to the 
Names would be "a fraction" 
of foe £300 million demanded. 

There are also doubts about 
the amount of cash that 
would be available from 
Ernst & Young. 
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Amount of damages remains to be determined 


V ICTORIOUS Merrett 
Names have little time 
to celebrate before they 
begin the next stage of their 
legal battle, writes Pauline 
Springett. 

They return to court next 
week to ask for £4 million 
costs and an interim pay- 
ment. Furthermore, Mr 
Justice Cresswell has ruled 
only on negligence and has 
yet to decide on the amount 
of damages to award. 

So far the syndicate has 
been notified oflosses of be- 
tween £150 million and 
£200 million. John Mays, 
chairman of the 418 action 
group, estimates the total 
will eventually be nearer 
£500 million, as claims are 
still pouring in. 

Because only half the 
syndicate's 4,000 Names are 
suing, the damages claim Is 
for £300 million. 

Yesterday’s High Court 


judgment is the first signif- 
icant case to be brought by 
Names who had invested in 
what is known as a “long- 
tail” syndicate. That meant 
the syndicate's losses 
stemmed from US liability 
claims, such as asbestos is 
and pollution, which take 
many years to materialise. 

Lloyd’s is facing billions 
of pounds worth of these 
type of claims, many of 
them stemming Scorn insur- 
ance policies written 60 
years ago. 

The Merrett case was 
triggered by huge losses 
racked up by syndicate 418 
as a result of underwriting 
11 so-called run-off insur- 
ance contracts. 

That meant 416 reinsured 
all foe liabilities of 11 other 
syndicates. These produced 
a flood. of losses relating to 
a string of US claims. 

The judge found that: 


a The Merrett Underwrit- 
ing Agency, which ran foe 
syndicate, was guilty of , 
negligent underwriting in 
seven of 11 run-off con- 
tracts; 

□ Stephen Merrett, the 
main syndicate under- 
writer, was negligent in 
respect of the closing off of j 
the syndicate in 1982, 1983 
and 1984. (A syndicate is 
“dosed” into the following 
year after estimating 
claims of which it has yet to 
be notified); 

□ Some 60 members’ 
agents, responsible for 
placing the individual 
Names on the syndicate, 
were negligent in respect of 
the closing off of the syndi- 
cate in some of the years; 

D Ernst & Whinney, foe 
auditors (now Ernst & 
Young), were negligent in 
respect of closing off in 
1982, 1983 and 1984. 



Merretted victory . . . action group chairman John Mays rings Names with news of the 
ruling, which he believes could mean a £300 million pay-out photograph: tom jenkjms 


European expansion aim of 
glassmaker’s rights issue 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 


P ILKINGTON, foe St Hel- 
ens-based glassmaker, 
yesterday launched a 
£303 million rights issue to 
help fund its European expan- 
sion programme. 

The company, which is 
raising the money by way of a 
one-for-four cash call at 155p a 
share, is paying £120 million 
for the purchase of the 
remaining 50 per cent stake 
in SIV, the Italian-based flat 
and safety glass m a k er. 

Pilkington is also wiping off 
£68 million of the net debt in 
SIV in which it bought out a 
half share in December 1993. 

Chairman Nigel Rudd an- 
nounced that Pilkington Is 
also spending £55 million in 
acquiring the European glass 
processing and distribution 
businesses from foe Inter- 
pane Group, together with 

debts of £17 million. 

Despite the announcement 
of the cash call, shares In 
Pilkington added 7p to I89p as 
the City appeared to support 
strongly Pilkington 's reasons 
for raising additional cash. 
About 23 million shares were 
traded, more than six times 


: the three-mouth daily aver- 
age, making Pilkington foe 
most actively traded stock in 
the benchmark FTSE 100. 

The fundraising drive was 
announced alongside a sharp 
rise in half-year pre-tax prof- 
its from £77 million to 
£104 million. The dividend 
has been increased by 0.25p to 
L75p. Growth came from an 
all-round improvement in 
margins, particularly within 
European operations. 

Finance director Andrew 
Robb said foe price climate is 
the best in five years, which 
should help to compensate for 
volume that rose only a “mod- 
est" 2 per cent "We see a slow 
but steady growth picture.” 
be said. 

The company said that 
while North American profits 
had held up well, the perfor- 
mance in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia had deteriorated as a 
result of foe economic slow- 
down m those countries. 

Mr Rudd added: “The two 
acquisitions announced today 
are earnings enhancing and. 
combined with the proposed 
investments that we intend to 
undertake reinforce four! 
strategy and position the 
group for further growth as a 
world leader in its industry.” 


Magnate’s son sought £400m 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


A MIDDLE Eastern busi- 
nessman connected 
with the Sheikh of Abu 
Dhabi had been prepared to 
organise a £400 million rescue 
for foe debt-laden Maxwell 
empire, an Old Bailey court 
was told yesterday. Roger 
Tamraz was heading a syndi- 
cate interested in the Max- 
well newspaper assets, foe 
jury was told. 

The rescue scheme, put 
together in the turbulent 
weeks following publisher 
Robert Maxwell's death at sea 
in November 1991, fell 
through because parts of the 
group were put into adminis- 
tration, Kevin Maxwell said. 

Kevin said that, after his 
father's death, he had settled 
on £400 million as the sum 
needed to keep foe private in- 
terests going 

He had been sounding out 
the possibility of a Jewish-led 
rescue of foe group, but two 
lawyers advising him — Sam- 
uel Pisar and Yaakov Neeman 
— said he should not ignore 
foe wider Middle East com- 


munity. "However contradic- 
tory that might sound, there 
were substantial pools of liq- 
uid cash in the Middle East,” 
Kevin said. 

Through Yitzak Modai. 
then Israeli finance minister, 
he was hunting a major Jew- 
ish investor, and through for- 
mer Israeli foreign-service 
chief David Karachi he was 
seeking finance from else- 
where in the Middle East 

Kerin wanted funding pro- 
vided in a way that did not 
require the group to pay 
either dividends or interest 


One scheme would have of- 
fered 0 bond in return for 
£400 million. It would have 
matured in December 1994 
and repaid £533 million. In ad- 
dition. the investor would 
have had the right to pay just 
£1 for so per cent of the pri- 
vate Maxwell interests. 

Mr Modai ruled out the pos- 
sibility of public funds being 
invested by Israel and when 
Ian Maxwell tried a number 
of Jewish contacts in Jerusa- 
lem he met with little positive 
reaction. 

A few days earlier, Kevin 


White knight plans oil pipeline 


R OGER Tamraz, the 
Middle Eastern busi- 
nessman named yesterday 
as the “white knight” pre- 
pared to rescue the ailing 
Maxwell private empire in 
1991, is currently involved 
in foe plan to build an oil 
pipeline from foe Caspian 
Sea to Turkey, writes Dan 
Atkinson. 

Oil Capital, a US petro- 
leum development com- 
pany of which Mr Tamraz 
Is chief executive, is negoti- 
ating finance for elements 


of the 930-mlle project, 
which has been mired in 
diplomatic difficulties. 

Mr Tamraz, a Maronite 
Christian from the Leba- 
non. has wide business in- 
terests: over the years they 
have taken in a London 
commodity broker, a De- 
troit bank and a Luxem- 
bourg holding company. 

He has connections 
throughout the Middle 
East, including one of the 
region's biggest investors, 
the Abu Dhabi government. 


Maxwell bad breakfast with 
Mr Kimcbi. who was •’ex- 
tremely confident of the avail- 
ability of liquid capital in the 
Middle Bast". 

Within a few days. Kevin 
heard that Roger Tamraz was 
interested. His 'background 
included banking and indus- 
trial connections around foe 
region and be was linked with 
the ruler of Abu Dhabi. He 
told Kevin the Maxwell news- 
paper assets were of the great- 
est interest to his syndicate. 

‘T was extremely encour- 
aged.'' Kevin said. ‘It didn’t 
happen because ... I lost con- 
trol of MCC [Maxwell Com- 
munication Corporation] and 
of MGN [Mirror Group News- 
papers].’’ 

Alternative ideas for rescu- 
ing foe empire included a 
scheme called Project Mafe- 
king, which would have in- 
volved an outright sale of 
MCC in order to allow the pri- 
vate companies to meet their 
obligations. 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud pension funds. His 
brother Ian and financial ad- 
viser Larry Trachtenberg 
deny one charge of conspir- 
acy to defraud pension funds. 

The trial continues today. 


Notebook 


Ruling adds to 
woes of Lloyd’s 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


A FTER years of gloom 
and despair, the Lloyd’s 
of London Names will 
draw a great deal of comfort 
from the landmark Merrett 
judgment This is not just a 
matter of a few of foe super- 
rich. including Adam Faith 
and the Attorney-General, Sir 
Nicholas Lyefi, clawing back 
some of foeir losses. It is a 
result which challenges foe 
integrity and reputation of 
the London insurance market 
at the time foe contracts were 
written in 1980-85 and beyond. 

In the first instance, foe 
judgment rfi»npwgfrq foe long- 
standing plaint by Lloyd's that 
the so-called “long tail" liabil- 
ities of syndicates such as 
Merrett were little to do with 
Lloyd's per se but everything 
to do with totally unforesee- 
able US environmental claims 
and ridiculous court settle- 
ments in foe pollution and as- 
bestosis areas, which had rat- 
cheted up losses of £1 billion at 
Merrett syndicates. 

Instead, foe High Court, in 
the shape of Mr Justice Cres- 
weU. has agreed — in a gar- 
gantuan 500-page ruling — 
that the agents acting for Mer- 
rett and foeir auditors Ernst & 
Young were negligent in foeir 
dealing with Names by signing 
off accounts which did not 
give a true and fair view of foe 
position. This is an important 
precedent Many of the agen- 
cies, which drew in Names, 
have .to all intent and purposes 
vanished from foe scene as 
Lloyd’s has gone through its 
reform process. Large judg- 
ments against them are irrele- 
vant in that they have little 
money left 

The tactic of targeting the 
auditors and foe insurance 
which the agencies have could 
prove more effective. The big 
six accountancy firms, includ- 
ing Ernst & Young, are re- 
markably wealthy organisa- 
tions. Although recent legal 
awards against them have led 
some, most notably KPMG, to 
seek incorporation to limit the 
potential personal liability of 
partners. 

Following foe success of the 
Merrett/Ernst & Young ac- 
tion, other Names .organisa- 
tions are sure to have a pot 
shot at the auditors. Mean- 
while. Lloyd's wDl struggle 
again to pot the stigma of its 
past and suggestions of a 
cover-up over the extent of the 
culpable negligence behind it 


EMU revolt 

1 A fHEN two out of three 
1/1/ Germans oppose abo- 
V V litian of foe mark, it 
would be folly to dtemiag the 
weekend criticism cf the pro- 
posed single European cur- 
rency by leading German 
social democrats as simply a 
last-ditch bid for populist ap- 
peal by failed politicians. 
Rudolf Scharping, the SPD's 
pallid chairman, and Gerhard 


Schroder, Lower Saxony's 
charismatic premier, who 
tried to outmatch each other 
In their onslaught on the Jan- 
uary 1, 1999. timetable for 
EMU. are engaged in an inter- 
necine battle for the party's 
leadership. And, of course, 
the SPD is still reeling from a 
series of devastating defeats, 
from the 1994 general election 
to the drubbing in Berlin 10 
days ago. As elsewhere in 
Europe, German social demo- 
crats are desperately search- 
ing for foe post-social ist post- 
cold war Big Idea. 

That could well turn out to 
be drawing a halt to the Euro- 
pean integration pursued by 
German governments of what- 
ever political hue from Ade- 
nauer to Kohl for the last 45 
years. Currency reforms are 
for Germans, remembering 
the barrowloads of useless 
Reichsmarks of Weimar days, 
traumatic milestones of nat- 
ional history: effective div- 
ision through foe 1948 reform 
in foe West; effective reunifi- 
cation through monetary 
union in 1990- But Germans 
have not yet digested the full 
impact psychic as well as eco- 
nomic (DM200 billion a year), 
of that five-year-old reunion. 
Now they are being asked by 
Helmut Kohl to take on board 
an EMU and a further exten- 
sion of the EU that will inev- 
itably mean further unaccept- 
able transfers of hard-earned 
taxpayers' marks to feckless 
countries like Greece, Portu- 
gal and. eventually. Poland, 
Hungary et aL Small wonder 
that they are not buying bonds 
lasting beyond the year 2000 
and putting their money into 
Switzerland and Luxembourg. 

Scharping and Schrdder. af- 
ter all. are merely following 
where Theo Waigel, finance 
minister, trod a few weeks ago 
in hjs outright dismissal of 
Italy as a co-founder of EMU. 
He comes from Bavaria where 
they call the Euro-money Es- 
peranto money; Mr Schrdder 
now calls it Monopoly money. 
Behind these jibes lie an an- 
cient German fear of financial 
Instability, a more deep-seated 
anxiety than fear of foe coun- 
try’s might That latter fear 
has held In check German na- 
tionalism since 1945; Mr Kohl 
is the latest in a train of post- 
war Chancellors to see perma- 
nent “embeddedness" In a 
united Europe as a further 
hindrance. But even he. the 
last European dinosaur, 
knows he cannot resist a tide 
of popular revulsion against 
the very notion of a single cur- 
rency. 


Chunnel mire 

H AVING won an interest 
rate holiday from its 
bankers, Eurotunnel 
has sought to rebuild its fi- 
nances, revenues and reputa- 
tion through a series of high 
profile court claims. The £2.3 
billion claim against the 
French railway operator SNCF 
and British Rail, which every- 
one agreed should be heard by 
an International Chamber of 
Commerce arbitration panel, 
was considered among foe 
most important of these claims 
because it could have had a 
permanent impact on foe ec o- 
mics of the ChunneL Last 
night’s ruling places Eurotun- 
nel in an even deeper mire and 
quickens foe need for radical 
financial restructuring. 


Novelty of the net begins to pall 
as public prefers playing games 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Elfitor 


H OME computers and foe 
Internet are not foe start 
of an inevitable information 
revolution but a fashionable 
fad which many people try 
and drop when foe novelty 
wears o£C according to a 
survey published yesterday. 

In toco, foe Woking-based 
market research group, in- 
terviewed 16,300 house- 
holds in five European coun- 
tries, and discovered that 
foe public Is for less enthu- 
giatic about information age 
technology than foe indus- 
try would have ns believe. 

The survey shows that 
less than a third of homes 
are expected to have a home 
PC by the end of foe cen- 
tury, and that foe bulk of 
home PC sales are to homes' 
that already have one. The 
group warns that foe home 


PC boom, on which most 
manufacturers are count- 
ing, is thus illusory. This 
year in foe UK, about 77 per 
cent of sales will go to 
householders upgrading 
their existing PCs or buying 
additional ones. 

It suggests that the mar- 
ket for home PC sales is al- 
ready becoming saturated 
since tiie lower-income mass 
market tended to value 
entertainment and sport 
available on television more 
than most PC applications. 

Children, who rarely use 
PCs for educational activi- 
ties, tend to play games. 

The survey found that 
only 10 per cent of Internet 
access was from borne, indi- 
cating that “surfing the 
net” is overwhelmingly 
done on. other people’s 
phone bills. 

Multimedia in the home: 
Europe 1995, published by In- 
tern, price £25,000. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS - 


Australia 2.01 
Austria 15.05 
Belgium M. 10 
Canada 2.(800 
Cyprus 0BS60 
Den mart 837 
Rntand 8J2 


France 749 
Germany 2.1500 
Greece 357.00 
Hong Kong iZOQ 
India 5447 
Ireland 09450 
Israel 4.77 


Italy 2,480 
Malta 0,54 
Netherlands 24150 
New Zealand £32 
Norway 060 
Portugal 22a 00 
Saudi Arabia 5.87 


Singapore 2.18 
South Africa 557 
Spam 18600 
Sweden TU28 
Swttariand 1.73 
Turttey 75,870 
USA 15400 


Supplied ty NaOVMf Ban* itrduding hidlart rupea and teraaH alwKtlf. 












12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


OUTLOOK/ 
Roger Cowe 
examines 
the thinking 
behind Anita 
and Gordon 
Roddick’s 
plan to buy 
back their 
brainchild 


Grass roots . . . Anita 
Roddick 'would like to 
join the company of big 
names who nave turned 
their backs on the City 

PHOTOGRAPH; ROGER BAMBER 



Translating the Body language 


B ODY Shop yester- 
day attempted to 
play down news 
that the cosmetics 
chain’s founders, 
Anita and Gordon Roddick, 
have been planning to buy 
out the public shareholders in 
the company and protect its 
ethical stand by placing 
ownership in a trust 
In a brief statement issued 
through the stock market 
Body Shop said that no pro- 
posal bad been received by 
the board and "no such pro- 
posal is expected to be made 
in the near future, if at all”. 

But while doubts remain 
about whether the finances of 
such a deal can be made to 
work, it is clear that plans 
have developed to an ad- 
vanced stage. 

Merchant banks have been 
recruited to advise both the 
Roddicks and the rest of the 
company's board, which has 
to look alter the interests of 
outside shareholders. It is 
dear that funding for a buy- 
out can be arranged, at the 
right price. What remains to 
be seen is whether the price 
which the Roddicks, or rather 
their banks, can afford will be 
enough to tempt the 
shareholders. 

The outcome is far from 
certain- It takes a lot for 
founder-directors to convince 


shareholders to give up their 
shares, as was seen three 
years ago in the case of 
Amstrad- 

As with Alan Sugar, many 
private shareholders have 
great faith in the Roddicks, 
fuelled by years of rapid 
growth which saw their 
shares multiply in value 
many times following flota- 
tion of the company in 1984. A 
fall in the share price since 
the peak of 1992 will not en- 
tirely have dented that faith, 
especially as the Body Shop 
empire continues to expand. 

Professional investors have 
a different concern. They will 
be happy to sell at the right 


price, but will need persuad- 
ing that a price which leaves 
Body Shop able to afford the 
resulting debt mountain is a 
price worth having. Word is 
that I75p is about as much as 
the banks are prepared to fi- 
nance, but that is only 30 per 
cent more than the share 
price before news of the po- 
tential takeover emerged yes- 
terday morning. That is not a 
generous premium, compared 
to most takeover prices, and 
may not be enough. 

But why should successful 
business people , such as the 
Roddicks want to turn their 
hacks on the City, which has 
helped to finance their sue- 


Going private: a success 


REALLY USEFUL GROUP: Sir Andrew Lloyd Webber 
floated his company on the stock market in 1986, primarily 
as a means of raising money to finance the refurbishment 
of the Cambridge Theatre in the West End of London. Hie 
move also raised £9 million for him personally. 

Poor years later he had bad enough, and found £48 
million to pay off the shareholders and regain his privacy. 

Lithe meantime there had been many grand plans: for 
bringing mother creative talents who might be motivated 
by the lore of share options; for diversifying into IV and 
other media. 

But in the end Sir Andrew preferred the privacy of 
running his own business in his own way, without 
worrying about outside shareholders, long-term earnings 
growth or any of theother matters which preoccupy 
professional investors. 


cess with total investment of 
£40 million? To some extent 
the answer is the same as 
with Alan Sugar, Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, Richard Bran- 
son and others who have 
abandoned the stock market 
in recent years. They no 
longer need the City’s money, 
so are delighted to be able to 
do without the rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions and rigma- 
role of City life. 

Anita Roddick has always 
fhmousiy detested this aspect 
of the business, leaving fi- 
nance and financial dealings 


largely to her husband. So it 
Is not difficult to imagine her 
delight at the prospect of 
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being free of such annoyances 
as six-monthly reporting, 
stock exchange statements 
and investor relations chores. 

The attraction has been 
heightened by the end of Body 
Shop’s meteoric growth, 
which has led investors to 
pay rather closer attention to 
the group's business, includ- 
ing the ethical issues .which 
are high on Anita's agenda, 
but low on the City’s. 

Since 1992, Body Shop has 
faced growing commercial 
difficulties. Perhaps menu im- 
portantly for the Roddicks, 
the last couple of years have 
also seen their ethical values 
questioned, however vigor- 


ously they have responded. 
Prom one side, US journalist 
John Entine caused a storm 
last year when he questioned 
how thoroughly the group's 
ethics were put into practice. 
And from the City, questions 
have begun to be asked about 
whether the company can 
really afford the cost of exer- 
cises such as Trade Not Aid 
and the impending Social 
Audit. 

If Body Shop becomes pri- 
vate again, the only people 
who will have to ask those 
questions are the Roddicks — 
for as long as they can keep 
servicing foe loans which 
would finance foe buy-out 


Going private: a failure 


AMSTRAD: In 1992, Alan Sugar offered shareholders 30p 
a share for the two-thirds hedid not own of the computer 
company he first sold to the public in 1980. They said: "No 
thanks, please carry on running the company for ns. 


Mr Sugar has done Jnst that turning it into a holding 
company which is trying to diversify from the base of 
computers and electronic products. 

The market had changed. Plummeting computer prices 
meant that Mr Sugar’s style of national TV promotion was 
no longer viable. The prospects for growth seemed dim, 
and it seemed to Mr Sugar that was a good reason for 
relieving shareholders of their shares and relieving 
himself of the hassle of running a public company. 

The shareholders had more faith in Mr Sugar than he 
seemed to have in himself. With the company reporting a 
return to profit earlier this month, perhaps they were right. 


Water watchdog says leakage 
bill will mean higher charges 


Paul Brown and 
Nicholas B annist er 


C USTOMERS could be 
forced to pay higher 
charges If proposed 
changes in legislation to force 
water companies to reduce 
mains leakage succeed, Ian 
Byatt, foe industry regulator, 
warned yesterday. 

Helen Jackson, Labour MP 
for Sheffield Hillsborough, 
claimed all-party support as 
she introduced a Water (Con- 
servation and Miscellaneous) 
Bill into foe Commons yester- 
day which would set manda- 
tory leakage limits. 

She rejected Mr Byatfs as- 
sertion that a statutory 
requirement to cut leakage 
rates would allow the compa- 
nies to pass on the cost to 
their customers. “He is foe 


regulator, is he saying he has 
no control over the compa- 
nies? His job is to control 
prices not increase them." 

Her campaign has support 
from John Gummer. the envi- 
ronment secretary, who is 
also keen to see the leakage 
rate cut from 25 per cent. The 
Water Services Association 
has volunteered to get the av- 
erage down to 15 per cent in 
ten years but Ms Jackson 
thinks 12.5 per cent in five 
years is reasonable. 

The bill would also require 
the companies to pay compen- 
sation for interruption of sup- 
ply whether there is a 
drought order or not 

Although the biU cannot 
progress in this session Ms 
Jackson, chair of foe All 
Party Parliamentary Water 
Group, hopes it will be 
adopted as a Private Mem- 


ber’s Bill in the next session. 
The Government is likely to 
treat it sympathetically. 

Public sympathy for foe 
water companies is unlikely 
to be helped by the coming 
round of interim results. 
Thames Water yesterday 
kicked off foe reporting sea- 
son with a 10 percent jump in 
first half pre-tax profits to 
2165 million. Shareholders 
are to get a 12 per cent in- 
crease in the interim divi- 
dend, a growth rate the board 
hopes to maintain for foe full 
year payout. 

The board also took the op- 
portunity to end speculation 
that it is planning to make a 
bid for London Electricity, 
one of the few big privatised 
electricity groups yet to 
receive a takeover approach. 

Although Thames had been 
talking to the electricity 


group for some time about 
possible benefits from shared 
services, a takeover bid was 
not being contemplated, it 
said, as this would not en- 
hance earnings. 

Michael Hoffman, Thames's 
chief executive, said foe two 
companies had been looking 
at areas such as common con- 
nections and joint billing, but 
said it was too early to esti- 
mate foe level of savings. 

Operating losses on the in- 
ternational business had wid- 
ened from £2.9 million to 
23A million, partly aa a result 
of project delays. Analysts 
warned that several overseas 
projects could be hit by politi- 
cal developments outside the 
group’s controL 

Shares in Thames closed 6p 
up at 527p while the end of foe 
bid speculation left London 
Electricity down lgpat 902p. 


Teleworkers pay 
as firms make 
modem savings 


Workface 


Israel and Qatar conclude 
£1 .2bn natural gas deal 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


I N rrs first public deal with 
a Gulf state, Israel has 
reached agreement with 
Qatar for the supply of natu- 
ral gas worth some 
£1.2 billion. 

The deal was made indi- 
rectly through the US Enron 
Corporation, which is to de- 
velop part of Qatar's immense 
North Dome field. 

The agreement was signed 
during yesterday's closing 
session of the Middle East 
economic conference in 
Amman after four days of 
brave rhetoric about a new 
era of regional peace, ambi- 
tious appeals for interna- 
tional investment . . . and 
clear signals that the old ways 
of conflict and suspicion are 
far from over. 

The hundreds of politicians 
and officials, and the 1,000 
businessmen who took part, 
achieved a meagre return In 
concrete terms for their In- 
tensive discussions. 

The conference produced 
grudging agreement for a new 
regional development bank, 
with the cumbersome title of 
foe Bank for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development in 


the Middle East and North Af- 
rica, with a proposed start-up 
capital of $5 billion (about 
£3.2 billion). 

The bank is strongly sup- 
ported by Israel, the US and 
Egypt, where it will be based- 
But European countries. In- 
cluding Britain, France, and 
Germany, remain deeply 
sceptical about the value, and 
cost of setting up another 
lending institution and Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf states 
have said they will not bank- 
roll the new venture. 

The conference also pro- 
duced a plethora of develop 
meat projects, which together 
would cost more than 
£30 billion, for a region which 
has proved notoriously unat- 
tractive to international in- 
vestors wary of political in- 
stability and chronic 
economic stagnation. 

For all that, the summit 
provided visible proof of dra- 
matic change in a region 
which five years ago was not 
even t a lki ng about economic 
cooperation. In foe two years 
since tt signed its self-rule 
deal with the PLO. Israel has 
already established tentative 
contacts with Morocco. Tuni- 
sia, Oman and Qatar as well 
as peace with Jordan. 


Daiwa dealt double whammy by 
finance ministry and investors 


Kevin Rafferty hi Tokyo 


D AIWA Bank, stui reel- 
ing from the scandal of 
Sl.i billion (£700 million) 
losses in its New York 
branch, yesterday suffered 
a doable blow to its increas- 
ingly desperate efforts to 
restore confidence and 
guarantee its survival. 

First, the Japanese minis- 
try of finance, already con- 
sidering the Imposition of 
penalties, threw oat 
Daiwa ’s plans to restruc- 
ture management and in- 
terna! controls to prevent a 
repeat of the New York 
scandal unleashed by rogue 
trader Hos his hide Iguchl. 
Told to come up with new 
Ideas, the bank is repor- 
tedly planning to get rid of 
up ta 2,000 employees or 20 
per cent of its workforce 
and cot back on overseas 
branches. 

Then, the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions (MPT), Japan's big- 
gest Institutional investor, 
became the second major 
Japanese customer to dis- 
close a reduction In funds 
managed by Daiwa. Last 
week. Japan's largest pen- 


sion ftmd manager decided 
to refrain from new invest- 
ments in the Osaka-based 
bank. 

The MPT. which oversees 
Japan’s giant postal sav- 
ings system, said it reduced 
funds placed with Daiwa by 
10 per cent In October, and 
may cut more. Some ana- 
lysts said that the loss of 
confidence In the bank 
could imperil its existence. 

The Daiwa bond trading 
scandal has helped drive up 
the “Japan premium'’, the 
extra interest that Japa- 
nese banks must pay for 
short-term loans on world 
markets. 

Daiwa has a unique 
status as the only one of Ja- 
pan’s big city (commercial) 
banks allowed to do trust 
business in its own name. It 
is the biggest bank manag- 
ing pension funds. 

Last week, the Japan Pen- 
sion Fund Association an- 
nounced that it would tem- 
porarily stop entrusting 
fresh funds to Daiwa to 
manage. It was followed by 
the Postal Life Insurance 
Bureau (with assets of- 
£500 billion) which said 
that it was “scaling back” 
dealings with Daiwa. 


Seumas Milne 


N EW Labour, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and In- 
dustry, and the Euro- 
pean Commission have all 
hailed “teleworking" as the 
wave of foe future which will 
liberate employees and flood 
foe information superhigh- 
way with jobs and prosperity. 

Next week has been offi- 
cially designated European 
Telework Week with simulta- 
neous teleworking confer- 
ences in London, Rome and 
Vienna aimed at whipping up 
enthusiasm for former Com- 
mission president Jacques 
Delors' parting vision of a 
brave new teleworking world, 
reviving the European coun- 
tryside and setting foe EU at 
the cutting edge of technologi- 
cal and social change. 

The reality of working at 
least part of the time from 
home, linked to the office 
with a computer and a mo- 
dem, is proving less romantic. 
Teleworking is often little 
more than a hi-tech version of 
traditional industrial 
homeworking, with foe em- 
ployer liberated from over- 
heads and childcare costs. 

The most up-to-date survey, 
by Ursula Huws, director of 
the Analytics consultancy, 
showed that nearly 6 per cent 
of a representative sample of 
employers used teleworkers 
in one form or another and 
another 9 per cent were con- 
sidering doing so. 

Even though Britain has 
the largest concentration of 
teleworkers in Europe, the 
rate of growth in the 
teleworker army has fellen 
sharply since the early 1990s. 
Nine years ago, the former 
National Economic Develop- 
ment Office estimated that by 
now there would be more 
than three million people 
working from home on com- 
puter networks. As things 
have turned out, estimates 
vary between 100.000-odd di- 
rectly employed teleworkers 
to two million, including the 
self-employed — mainly be- 


cause there is no accepted def- 
inition of a teleworker. 

Teleworking can be used to 
mean everything from keying 
in data at a remote “tele- 
centre" factory — such as 
Lloyds Bank’s word process- 
ing centre at Newton Aycl tf Ee 
in Cleveland — to travelling 
sales staff with a laptop com- 
puter, to the heavily-pro- 
moted model of the well-paid 
professional working fr o m a 
country cottage, often main- 
taining employee status and a 
desk in the company head- 
quarters, with foe individual 
bargaining strength that 
comes with scarce skills. 

While employers like BT 
have offered employees home- 
based telework as a union-ne- 
gotiated option, others — in- 
cluding sections of the Civil 
Service, British Gas and Man- 
web — have introduced com- 
pulsory telework to cut costs 
and increase the commercial 
benefits of flexible working. 
The Banking Insurance and 
Finance Union reports regu- 
lar cases of members com- 
pelled to work freon home on 
a lower grade. 

Trade unio ns, traditionally 
hostile to all forms of 
home working, are now strug- 
gling to organise a form of 
employment that makes col- 
lective representation excep- 
tionally difficult To tackle 
the Isolation, foe Communica- 
tion Workers’ Union is begin- 
ning to wire up local union 
offices to communicate direct 
with teleworkers. 

Employers have their own 
concerns. One City law firm, 
Davies Arnold Cooper, 
warned last month that em- 
ployers’ plans to cut office 
overheads and tax liabilities 
by turning (heir employees 
into home-based teleworkers 
could backfire unless they 
drew up new service con- 
tracts and ensured proper 
safety and insurance cover. 

Jason Lewis and Colin 
Peck, authors of a report for 
the firm, say: “Teleworking 
offers an increasing number 
of people, particularly moth- 
ers, a great opportunity and a 
new lease of career life . . . It 
would be a tragedy to let 
bureaucratic pitfelis ruin foe 
benefits." 
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News in brief 


Tests may delay 
BA’s Boeing fleet 


DELAYS of up to four months threaten delivery of British 
Airwave’ prestigious £2.2 billion enter of a new fleet of Boeing 
777s now being tested in North America. Industry sources last 
night suggested that Boeing still had a further 300 hours of 
testing to complete before it could be satisfied that the General 
Electric engine in Boeing's airframe was ready for certifica- 
tion. Keith Harper icritcsjrom Kuala Lumpur. 

The sources at the international Air Transport Association's 
conference said foe engines could rally be tested a maximum of 
six hours a day— so Boeing would be unable to complete the 
contract until early in the new year. A delay of this magnitude 
adds to foe mounting financial problems for BA, whlcfcwas to 
have put the 777 through its paces on foe Londou-Paris route 
early in October, before introducing it between London andthe 
Middle East. The delay has been ascribed to worries about the 
possibility of ice breaking off and damaging the engines. 


270 jobs to go 

MORE than 120 jobs are to beaxedst ABB Transportation, the 
le adin g trainmaker. and 150 jobs are to go at the pools Aim 
Vernons. Some 55 wages staff at ABB’scustomer support fectory 
in Doncaster. South Yorkshire, will be made redundant, as will 68 
workers at the Rail Vehicles plant in Derby. Labourt transport 
vpnkrvmnn Brian Wilson blamed rail privatisation for foe job 
losses because "no one can order rolling stock.’’ Vernons blamed 
the National Lottery for the cuts. The firm 's printing works at 
Sprite. Merseyside, will dose with foe loss of 75 jobs andafurtber 
75 jobs will go at foe pools office at Aintree. 


ME PC moves out of Europe 


MEPC. Britain's second-biggest commercial property company, 
announced plans to sell its assets In continental Europe, worth 
£167 million in the books, and to reinvest the proceeds i n Ame rica 
and Australia. MEPC, which recently slipped out of foe FTSE 100, 
said it expected foe European properties, mainly In Fhtnceanri 
Germany, to fetch at least their book value. Meanwhile, MEPC is 
making a recommended offer of up to SH million tor theNorfo 
American Property unit trust, a fond which owns a number of 
riwpping malls In America. Ian King 


Aid for Seat with strings 


THE European Commission has approved, a 46 billion peseta aid 
package to Spanish car maker Seat provided it closes a paintshop, 
holds down capacity until 1998 and its parent company Volks- 
wagen cuts Its production capacity in the Ifrnatkm European 
Economic Area by a net 5 per cent The Commission has also - 
launched an investigation Into about 2.14 billion French francs 
(£273 million) of French government aid to the unprofitable ship- 
ping company Compagrue Generate Maritime. The inquiry will 
focus on whether the funds amount to an illegal operating subsidy 
in the light oTthe government’s plan to sellfoe company to private 
investors next year . — Reuter 


Boost for Belfast 


BELFAST-BASED Shorts Missile Systems has won a £37 million 
orderfrom foe Ministry ofDefence for Starstreak missiles in a 
move that will secure up to 550 jobs. The missile, whidi began 
development in foe late 1970s. is used to attack aircraft from the 
ground and is also being considered for use on Apache attack 
helicopters. Owned jointly by the French defence firm Thomson- 
CSF and Canadian-owned Shorts Group, the company said it now 
had enough orders to support its employees until larger orders, 
expected shortly from the Government, are placed. A £28 million 
orderfrom the MoD was announced in June. — Chris Barrie 


Insider dealing plea 


INSIDER dealing should be tackled primarily through the civil 
rather than criminal courts, the City's chief regulator said. 
Andrew Large, chairman of the Securities and Investments 
Board, said Britain’s poor record in bringing Insider dealers to 
trial may be partly the fault cf its failure to recognise “that, 
market abuse Is primarily a civil, regulatory concero". 


Daimler reviews AEG 


THE existence of AEG AG as an independent entity is under 
review by parent company Daimler-Benz AG, AEG chief execu- 
tive Ernst Georg Stoeckl said. “We are discussing whetiuM- AEG 
should remain an independent entity or whether it will be ab- 
sorbed into Daimler.” 


Life Sciences shares hit 


SHARES in Life Sciences Iniematkmal plunged nearly 30 per 
centto88p — a four-year low — after the medical equipment - 
maker warned that profits In the second half would decline at 
about foe same rate— 16 per cent —as they had in tbefirsthalf 
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Tennis 


Bates will 
retire after 
Wimbledon 


David Irvine at 

Telford pays tribute 
to the British No. 1 

F OR Jeremy Bates, next 

year's Wimbledon 
championships — 
where he reached the 
fourth round in 1992 and 1994 
and was mixed doubles cham- 
pion with Jo Durie in 1987 — 
will mark his swansong on 
the ATP tour after an up-and- 
down career over 14 years. 

Yesterday the 33-year-old, 
Britain's No. l for the past 
seven years, announced his 
impending retirement as the 
opening matches were being 
played here at the Guardian 
Direct nationals — an event 
be has won six times since its 
~ inception in 1983. ' 

'1 think it's the right time. 
And it's not been that difficult 
'a decision to make,” said 
Bates, whose world ranking 
has slipped from a career- 
high No. 54 In April, after he 
reached the semi-finals of the 
South African Open, to 147. 

Without Bates, who became 
the mainstay of the Davis Cup 
side fbr a decade' from the 
mid- Eighties, British men's 
tennis would have been insol- 
vent after the retirement of 
Buster Mottram and John 
Lloyd. “But I feel 111 be leav- 
ing [the game] in a much 
healthier position." 

Paying tribute to Bates's 
achievements — which in- 
clude 20 consecutive Davis 
Cup ties and winning 27 rub- 
bers — David Lloyd, the cap- 
tain, said it was unfortunate 
Bates had not had four or five 
other Bates breathing down 
his neck- 'Then I believe he 
would have done much more." 

Bates agreed. “If there had 
been a few players pushing 
me or ahead of me that would 
have been of great benefit'' 
But he stressed how important 
Telford had been to htm. 
“There’s nothing like the 
pressure of domestic competi- 
tion to put a player to foe test.’' 
Re said his ATP tour success 
in Seoul In April last year — 
the first title to be won by a 
British man since Mark Cox in 
Helsinki in 1977 — was the 
highlight of his career. “Win- 
ning a tour title was always 
my main objective." 

He said he would miss the 


adrenalin surge of playing in 
big arenas before capacity 
crowds — an experience he sa- 
voured when he defeated 
Michael Chang at Wimbledon 
in 1992 — but not the air travel 
to tournaments. ‘Tve always 
been petrified," fie admitted. 

Bates, who today plays 
Hampshire's Nick Weal in the 
last of the men's first-round 
matches, hopes he can stay in 
the game either through 
coaching, the media or 
management. 

Greg Rusedski and Tim 
Henman, the two players tak- 
ing up the baton from Bates, 
scored comfortable first- 
round wins — the former by 
6-2, 6-1 over Colin Bennett, a 
19-year-old from Ross-on-Wye, 
and Henman by 6-2, 6-4 over 
the 16-year-old Iain Bates 
from Hampshire. 

Rusedski, now coached by 
the former British Davis Cup 
captain Warren Jacques, 
served eight aces and had far 
too much power for an oppo- 
nent who was out of the game 
for much of last year, with 
glandular fever. 

Henman, who had arrived 
in Britain from South Korea 
in foe early hours of Monday 
and had been expecting to 
play today, adjusted well to 
the conditions — his Seoul 
win was on clay whereas Tel- 
ford is carpet — but felt it was 
“pretty harsh" that he had 
not been given an extra day to 
recover. 

Henman, who now plays 
Andrew Richardson — with 
whom he won the doubles in 
Seoul on Saturday — added 
his own tribute to Bates, de- 
scribing him as “a great am- 
bassador fbr Britain". 

Among foe winners in foe 
women's singles were the 35- 
year-old Jo Durie, who like 
Bates played in the first 
national championships, and 
17-year-old Amanda Janes, 
daughter of the Wimbledon 
finalis t Christine (Truman) 
Janes. Katia Roubanova, 
daughter of another Wimble- 
don finalist Olga Morozova, 
was defeated by the No. S seed 
Sam Smith. 

In a match between foe 
transatlantic challengers 
Rachel Vianet and Monique 
Javer it was the daughter of 
the former Manchester 
United player Dennis Viollet 
who came out on top by 6-1, 
6-3. 



National debut ■ . . Rusedski on his way to an easy first-round win photograph: john pottst 


Ferreira struggles but French start strongly 


W AYNE FERREIRA sur- 
vived a scare in the 
second set to advance to the 
third round of the Paris Open, 
where 12 of the world's top 15 
men are competing, wife a 
6-2, 5-7, 6-4 victory yesterday 
over foe American Richey 
Reneberg. The No. 9 seed 


from South Africa, who had a 
first-round bye, had wasted a 
match point at 5-4 in the 
second against the qualifier. 

France had a successful 
start, with Guillaume Raoux 
defeating the qualifier Oleg 
Ogorodov of Uzbekistan 6-4, 
6-3. and the 30-year-old Guy 


Forget going through 6-7, 6-4, 
6-1 after a tough battle with 
Jerome Golniard. 

The American MaliVai 
Washington, who lost to 
Thomas Muster in the final at 
Essen on Sunday, rallied to 
put out Australia’s Todd 
Woodbridge 4-6. 6-4, 6-2. 


Hockey 

Scots in 

victory 

charge 


Pat Rowley 


G reat Britain’s 
women showed signs 
of hitting form at Just 
the right time, a fortnight 
before the Olympic qualify- 
ing games in Cape Town, 
with a 5-0 win in the first of 
this week’s three Tests 
against Russia at Bisham 
Abbey. 

The scorelixte is bound to 
cause concern to the seven 
teams they will face in 
South Africa. The Great 
Britain coach Sue Slocombe 
said: “Yon have to be de- 
lighted to score five goals 
against a side like Russia.'' 

Only the Netherlands, the 
European champions who 
defeated Russia 3-0 at Axn- 
stalveen in the summer, 
have beaten Europe’s fifth- 
ranked team by a convinc- 
ing margin recently. 

But though there was 
much to admire about 
Great Britain’s perfor- 
mance, it was against a 
Russian side lacking In 
match practice, especially 
on a water-based pitch. The 
error-prone Russians foiled 
to close down the attackers. 

All five goals were scored 
by Scots. On five minutes 
Sue Fraser opened the 
scoring from Great Brit- 
ain’s first penalty comer, 
shooting through the legs 
of the Russian goalkeeper 
Musina. 

Pauline Robertson picked 
up the next two. The Rus- 
sians claimed a foot in- 
fringement as she lobbed in 
her first, after a fine centre 
from the lively right- 
winger Jane SIxsmith. Her 
second, just before half- 
time, was awarded when a 
Russian defender's foot 
stopped her soft shot Just 
behind the goal-line. 

Sue MacDonald added 
two second-half goals. After 
44 minutes she converted a 
penalty after she was 
foaled by the Russian goal- 
keeper when she met an- 
other SIxsmith centre. Two 
minutes from time she 
scored the fifth from a 
rebound after Fraser 
lobbed a penalty corner 
against the crossbar. 

Despite the goals, too 
many genuine scoring 

Chances were nqnjmflewpd by 

Great Britain, who might 
have achieved an even more 
impressive scoreline. 


Racing 


Travado treble 
gin lines up 
Coulton clash 


Ren Cox 


.VA DO is on course 
for an early-season 
rfwsh with Coulton in 
the Peterborough Chase at 
Huntingdon later this month 
after notching a hat-trick of 
victories In the Plymouth Gin 
Hal don Gold Challenge Cup at 
Exeter yesterday. 

But Nicky Henderson, his 
trainer, is reluctant to make 
any long term plans given 
Travado’s subsequent record 
in recent seasons. 

“What do I do next? The 
world has looked his for foe 
taking after this race for foe 
last two years," said Hender- 
son. 

“Last season be won here 
before picking up a leg injury 
at Kempton in the King 
George and then put up a 
ghastly performance at Chel- 
tenham in the Queen Mother 
Chase, after which we were 
very worried and gave him a 
long summer break as it was 
touch and go whether he was 
retired," he added. 

Henderson considers the 
Peterborough Chase as foe 
obvious next target for Tra- 
vado. “He’s always hated foe 
Tingle Creek at Sandown, 
r unnin g an extraordinary 
race in the event last season 
when looking the first horse 
beaten before staying on 
again.” 

However, Wendy Sher- 
wood, joint-owner of Travado. 
is not keen on tackling the 
King George again as her 
horse las crashed out at foe 
13th fence in the race for foe 
past two seasons. 

“Obviously, Nicky will 
have the final say, but if I 
have my way he won’t run," 
she said after explaining foe 
nine-year-old was donning 
her silks for foe first time yes- 
terday rather than those of 
the other joint-owner, Mrs 
Michael Bnnever, in the hope 
of a change of luck. 


Jamie Osborne, returning 
after 10 days out with concus- 
sion, conjured a prodigious 
leap from Travado at Exeter’s 
fourth-last fence yesterday 
and foe partnership went on 
to beat What’s Zn Orbit by 12 
lengths. 

Another problem for Hen- 
derson is fixture riding ar- 
rangements, as Osborne will 
continue his association with 
foe exciting Coulton, who has 
been earmarked by Oliver 
Sherwood for the Peterbor- 
ough Chase. 

“Obviously, there is going 
to be a jockey clash. Mick 
Fitzgerald, who has schooled 
him at home, will ride Tra- 
vado when Jamie is not avail- 
able,” explained Henderson. 

“Mick didn’t ride him today 
for it was so important after 
all the problems the horse has 
had that the person who 
knows him backwards was in 
foe saddle," he added. 

Both Osborne and Fitzger- 
ald have won on Easthorpe 
(220) for Henrietta Knight 
this season, and it is Fitzger- 
ald’s turn again in the Chefs 
Larder Handicap Chase at 
Haydock today. 

Easthorpe, who has im- 
pressed with his bold jumping 
at Newton Abbot and Chelten- 
ham, can book his place in 
next week's Mackeson Gold 
Cup with another victory. 

Desert Fighter (3.20) is 
napped to defy top weight in 
the Warrington Novice 
Handicap Hurdle. Mary Reve- 
lers four -year -old saw his 
race out well at Wetherby to 
beat Simply Dashing and 
Down The Fell, who has won 
in good style since. 

Following Godolphin’s pur- 
chase of Don Micheletto out of 
Geoff Wragg's stable, the 
three-year-olds Shahid and Hi- 
tiram have left John Dunlop's 
Arundel yard for Dubai. Both 
are owned by Sheikh Hamdan 
al Maktoum, who will take 
around 20 horses to race in 
foe Emirates this winter. 


Club yet to decide on Jibereen 


J OCKEY CLUB officials 
have yet to decide whether 
any action will be taken over 
Jibereen’s Chepstow success 
on October 10. 

The dub’s security depart- 
ment have been investigating 
foe race, which Declan Mur- 
phy won on Geoff Lewis's 
charge following a long lay-off ( 


after a bad fall David Pipe, 
Director of Public Relations 
for the club, said yesterday: 
“We were hoping to finish the 
investigation on Monday and 
a report now has to be writ- 
ten. It will go before foe 
Jockey Club stewards, who 
will then decide if there is a 
case to be answered." 
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CANTS CWCO: HatH- WP^t in useful Banter Fafter Sky. Uaktoa on Flai baW rao ai Oto. 

■n IOWRY: mid Ml flam 2 «. never ante to eftaflenea rtan W. Mi 01. u WMdnaiog panoorSmlt 0* 
MLL THYME: Uwr nufldta-dtlancc natten on FW, Ian run In July. 

SUNDAY WJUL TOO: h. taK* to Stf>. 8h ol 12 bubarc, Dto 3R. to BaOon (Itoflh SaB, QLAn). 


1 .50 PRESTON AMATSUt RUtBO' HAMDKAP HURPLR 3W 4* CC.040 
1 v.«2-a DANCOHJ RIVER (21) (O N Ctarttortata 9-11-12 

3 f.- n I BOCHaSHlMDANCXR (274) (D) Un Id Rmlay 5-W-13 

3 (U1.1S- TAU-toEA9(ne(342)(D)DS^mMiiint9-1D-7 

4 2PP P -N ABLE PLAYB1 (B) (D) Ura S Bramal 8-10-2 
B,AM.FIay*r7 
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t«tana Slai ftaate itfWiBtN 2in.&LFm}. 

WOODsHBBi DANCSh lD-jdi l«« 9tf>. buM afl DM TiwnUWo Sm 003Q- PrantoealyH 

Pldjanil ICaUPiki Anil. Gtf-EJD. 
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iCarbsl* ItM GI-SHi 
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2.20 CHEFS LAfffiSR HAHHCAP CHASE Sm E7.160 
1 1221-11 BAsntORPE (20) (O) MISS HKHflM 7-11-ID . 


2*5£-IS KUKS EHCUSK (20)(inCV) P HkMOa V-11-n . 
QESHBU (S) J 0 Shea J- 1 S 4 


TOP TOflW TIPI Kinoa SaoBch B 

1 094 : Uartltf a ton 7 10 1 0 C LMraRya 1 1-10 (T ftniM) 4 am 

Ejiitarw v-4 Kings Eng/aJi. 12-1 Gesaera 


FORM (UIBJE - CASTUOBPR LoJ 4 th. iidttn and held on ■*■ fiat Bt WtoTa In (MHiby II fCMMotaun 
2r£f. Gj-Fin- PirniiCir TiBUf an. *iran onf to MKMOsafOJSH (gam IE6J brT»(1tort»nAMw2«. &J- 
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Results 


EXETER 

1.30(201 111 1 0ydO HrSa): 1, BELL ONE, 

Paiei HaObi 1 1 W IfllaaT. 2, YlaM Fla* (2-1); 
3, AracUng Prospect (33-1). 10 ran. 2. m 
(A Duiirij Trl* CL4£-. 11 30. El JO. £600. 
D.wlF,W.M CSF.t4.TB THD-C37B0. 

2X0 ( 7m ai H«a*): 1. YES HAM, J F TMoy 
111 -4 r. 2, Unto HooBotn 12-1 1a<*)'. *, Daa- 
fnoKhqiS-li Srjn 15 2tMUiM Hl&iWtt) 
Tate: t3.SC. C1.90. Cl.». D*ul F BOO CSF 
□5 55 

UO (in 17 HOyda IfcfleN 1> PCTBH 
HONAMY, D Snd3W4ter i&-4 ton): *, 
MoMo BaEcrlna (4-1). % (Ugf* [3-11. 9 
ran e t. ,(J Pif.yl Te4i. C2S0; El JO. £1-00. 
T1 jaDajlF 48 90 CSF- El 155. Trio; CLfiO 
LOO(2n 17 llOyds Cto}! 1, TRAVADO, J 
6 -Lcimw ,i- U> 2, Wktfi U» OrUt 

iT-’i 3. MMfiMO Swan Soofl (12-1). A 
tii. 12 0. iNHeitdaruitiiltiW C150. OuaJF' 
tl 30 (SS C i f 72- NR' Ctiu (Sneutapb. 

3.30 (2m 3f Mb* 1, ONCKABIDDY, M 

n FdigoraJa X, Pramloo 

( 14 -fi. 3 , DRnstcr’B Hadam 19 - 11 . 100-30 
laaTamMtJilr *»n;ti 1.9 \C Ed«a/da\ T0*4 
£] BJ. t Jitl. W*M Dual F‘ £ 30.10 
CSF- C 4 C J 3 Tri 4 J«t E 379 i 9 - Trie: £ 2170 . 
NHL P*rars:t4i1 Guniiw 
ADO (Sm ef 440yd* « hjl 1, CBHTA1N 
BUGLE, ‘i Twine* ( 4 - 1 ); 2 , C*Ql Chwn- 
tar (33-n. 3 , FbUm Prid* | 11 -i) 0-4 lav 
Ma«r.T CiCia'Cira 13 ran 1 llF’HabM 
Tctp- C 6 lir T 29 fi I 9 H 0 L 140 . Duffl F' 
E 47 .E 0 . C >F- Cl 13 1:3 Trv- 53 t C 399 10 TfO 

ccsnro. 

4-30 ( 2 m It t 10 »ilhFL*>: , 1 .SWmlK 
KELLYCARRA,! A-.peM(?-ft.I. d ai«M H l)f 
Hour - 'C .. 3,V3JBb0h>c |33-H. 11-4 »« 


DebWo’s Darilno. 15 ran. 4, A (J 
Tow £9.40; £3 JO. f3J& £11 JO. Dual 
CHI. 10. CSF: £113.72. 

OUAOPOTi£3ja 

PtACVOnOM. 

REDCAR 

IM (8f> 7. HMMMHN, K Dartay (tS-3 
ton); *, * a l|pnml ai (tO-tR ■» TW*r (T-T). 
IT ran. Htf, IX JP Fotgiia) Tot*: £3. 1ft £1 JO. 
C2J0. E2ja Doll F: £2040. CSP: E21A3. 
Trio: EWJa 

2.1S (Tflt 1, UAOKS WHA, S D WflUana 
(7-2); s, Aaraalw Lm {4-S ten): 3. Doctar 
BrnriMH [3-1). 8 ran. 2*. 2. (P OINabOiW) 
Tola: £400; Cl JO. £140.21 JiO. Dull F;C4JQ. 
CSF: £748. Trio: C8JD. 

2^5 (1m Mk 1. HAHD wovwil, j canon 
(6-1). S, AnMc IUM (11-4 tav): 3, 
Vtoia^PBlr («-1).7raa Nk, nk. (WHaooai) 
Tote: £3 AO; C3J0.C2 ,70. (X»l F-. csoao. GSP. 

£214ft 

3.1 0 (1n> SOi 1, PARTY KHMHT, J BaU 
13-1): S. W h— (16-1): a, O i n .a Mii i ndn n 
(13-2); 4, Lam pert (14-1). 0-2 lav UTOraJo* 
ote. 17 ran. X. IS- (R Hannon) ToW EEAO; 
earn. £540. £1.00. £M0i Dual F: tW6M 
C£F- tSOSB. TMcaat EBO5J0. Trio: E3S3JJ0. 
3*45 dm* 1, PAIINTUW DESHWY, D 
OTJaUI (4-1); a, Jany Comma 0 00-30 
lav); 9, Tan* I3-1S 4, Ctotoa (33-n. W 
ran. Hd, hd (H Hannan) Tom £&4ft £2.10. 

njo, eijo, moo. owi F-. ojo. GBP: 

C1R73. Tiicaar EBSAa. Tria ciflja 

4.1 a (stji i, buwty boo, d otmu 
[W tt« tav)5 s» nwrt Wmrjf Wa [lO-Ot 3, 
Permit (10-1). 4 ran. 3, 3. (R Hannon) 
Tmk £1 Aft Dual F E1JDL CSP: «2Aft 
rfACKPOm C1SJ40J0. 

OUADPORE28JO. 

pLACEPoncn.oo 
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TOP WW I T TP Ol Wan B q m IO. BT i aBara 30*7 

ia > * t* m tC1 »l01BOil1. » 4da r 4V4|* J n I n JOf 
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■ROeiDWE BAR Botnh <7 9 MAan. btti Sfl tlM Taka £0(twtfi 2m«. OtLSH). 
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AW.SU. 

MOST BDUAU CuaBaoet 3 aUL >oon led, tart pnaat M tha tom. ran an. tadM Holy WaraHrar 11 
IWncaotan 2ffl, FraJ. 


3JtO WABUWOff OW WOWOW HANDICAP HIBBOLE Rm C3JW0 


1 09UR-21 MMWr HBinR (34) KraN Rmrim 4.11-11 

S V0F4-1 SCUYCAYn 1)0 Mcmioa 3-11-3 

3 DP-2113 PLEASWWT3KX(0)(D)NTbik1ar4-lvl 

4 mMMGmiltoaCnnMl 8 -km8 

8 2C152 nONTMtnMHr (B)(0) Win L SttM U-TO-12 

0 P08-5 WBUBB0UIIK(B4)Fliiir«Sb4-1IMI 
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(BOHUIUwaj Homes CtUMtUMUFm) *ra B4^B2 

UWHT(B) (BP) Q Rtdiaiilt 3-11-9 A 

CZ 4 )K TSriHgn-Qada &- 1 V 2 


upia 

1 3* 1 1 Matt i 11 « C 1 la a » 7-3 (B A Tial mn Ba rtow ) 7 rao 
BNliap 2-6 ^anWi Uo**. 2-1 Baatana 

PCNIW MWW> SPAMBH UOMn Lad, dear taw SBi. S ataod mum IM 4 mi aad dojobmO rtoar w rasa 
■on by Dua ttiy Cah [Banger 2mm, Brij. 

wnsewinui riSWMben. ton 431 tt ASHB(i(inBar (BanoorSmlL GBSB) 


4.20 TRWUPflKT WWW OBLY 0PM M FLAT RACE 3m W.IBB 
DAVWBTMO D IMU 5-TV0 . 


0 QOOBW1BT UBB (B3) L Ucyg^Jaarai 4-n-o 
TEOwati-IHI 


-DJWaiMt 

JBAnbmnld 


JPfcttriaD 6 - 11-0 


«- tMMOCAL YDCniBII ( 1 53 ) B Praam 4 - 1 VB 
3 RACHAIL*nAini( 2 B)JEyra&-i 1-9 


— QHnraCA 
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iW Ra*aaTa Dam, 5-1 OartttnaL Matkai Vocattm. 14-1 Utwratn, CaM Vaeture, 25-1 
MAsanoo 

mm ou^ TOHnn rmto to 18, m 3X a rrot Fea [WDR«m 2s. 

MMCUWCmpteSUbtaiB et Wto VBhvtbra(Wkw*ran.O(l). 

HACHAKK DANMe Hanimy 41 ou, rUden aad l*|3 an Baal torttifl. 3rd to 17 . Dto QB. u Ouaan to Sprato* 
QodiQor Qrf-Sf}. 

O’Nmll stars in Hannon treble 


■JR1CHAKD HANNON took 
nthe training honours at 
Redcar yesterday wife a 69-1 
treble from his five runners 
at the meeting. 

He has been enjoying a 
great run tn the closing weeks 
of the season and kept up the 
momentum with the victories 
of Fairy Knight, Daunting 
Destiny and Bunty Boo. 

Hannon’s young apprentice 
Dane O’Neill has played an 
important role in the success 
and he was on board the last 
two winner s fbr the Bast 
Erorleigh yard after John 
Reid had punched home Fairy 
Knight in the Poplar 
Handicap. 

It was then the turn of 20* 
year-old O'Neill to display his 
talents. He showed great de- 
termination tn a Tight finis h 
to get Daunting Destiny home 
by a head from Jerry Cutrona 
in the Beech Nursery and 
took his tally for foe season to 


33 when guiding Bunty Boo to 
an easy victory in the Ash 
Conditions Stakes. 

With 41 career winners, foe 
apprentice is now just nine 
whiners off losing his 5lb 
claim. 

“Dane’s been great for us 
thi* year and foe 5lb he 
claimed in foe nursery made 
all foe difference,” said Han- 
non's assistant, Sylvester 
Kirk. 
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Soccer 


Champions’ League Group D 

Ferencvaros v Real Madrid 

NoSieg 
to heil 


Lucy Hooker (n Budapest 


W HEN Real Madrid 
play Ferencvaros 
in the Champions’ 
League today, they 
will enjoy unsolicited support 
from all around the world. 
They have been urged to give 
the Hungarian champions' 
racist Cans nothing to crow 
about 

Ferencvaros supporters 
have already earned the club 
a Uefa fine by sporting racist 
banners at their first match 
in the Champions’ League, 
against Grasshopper of 
Zurich. And when Ajax 
played In Budapest In 
September. Fradi fans in- 
curred the wrath of the Am- 
sterdam club's coach Louis 
van Gaal, among others, by 
yelling racist taunts at his 
black players. 

On the morning of the first 
Real Madrld-Ferencvaros 
game on October 18 an open 
letter appeared in the Spanish 
sports dally Marca urging 
Real to inflict a hefty defeat 
on the Hungarian side and 
teach the racist supporters a 
lesson. Among the signatures 
were those of the Barcelona 
manager Johan Cruyff the 
Dutch chess grandmaster Jan 
T im ma n and the former Ajax 
captain Frank RijkaartL Real 
obliged, winning 5-1. 

The Dutchmen have a 
point. Fradi supporters were 
recognised as nationalistic 
and anti-Semitic even before 
the foil of communism. A core 
group of Fradi supporters 
wear their hair razed to the 
scalp. And more than a small 


minority practise the Fradi 
salute, a sharp extension of 
the right arm, rendering them 
frighteningly reminiscent of a 
Nazi rally. 

But rather than condemn- 
ing such behaviour, the Hun- 
garian football hall of fame 
has reacted i n dig n a n tly in its 
own open letter, signed by the 
five surviving members of the 
Golden Team, which walked 
aQ over England in winning 
6-3 at Wembley ta 1953. 

'1 don't really think there is 
a problem with racism in 
Hungarian football,” says Fe- 
renc Puskas, the portly 
maestro who spent some of 
the best years of his career 
with Real Ferencvaros "wfll 
probably try to sort this 
whole thing out, but you can’t 
do It overnight”. 

Other Hungarians have 
reacted more truculently. 
“It's like that all over the 
world. I’ve seen fans do the 
same in Holland, shouting 
thing s just like the Hungar- 
ian fans shouted,” argues a 
Ferencvaros steward, Mihaly 
Havasi. "But it is not really 
the club's business; it is a 
matter for the police.” 

As a result of the recent 
fuss. Ferencvaros have called 
meetings with supporters to 
beg them to behave and save 
the club embarrassment 

In the club’s defence, it is 
said that western Europe took 
20 years to come up with anti- 
racist campaigns, and Ferenc- 
varos are only just beginning 
to fece the problem. But it is 
one they will have to tackle a 
little more concertedly if they 
are going to silence their 
critics. 



Raith rock Bayern before bowing out in Munich 


Fifa prepares 
to turn heat 


up on Hauge 


Martin Thorpe 


R une hauge. the 
agent at the centre of 
the George Graham 
biuig 'scandal, ibices 
the prospect of being ban- 
ished from the game for life. 

Fifa seems so determined to 
protect its new system of 
licensing agents that the in- 
ternal committee due to dis- 
cuss the Hauge case next 
month Is understood to be 
considering drastic action 
against the agent for his con- 
tinuing involvement in trans- 
fers despite his suspension as 
a Fifa- Licensed agent 
Fifa has the powers to 
revoke Hauge's licence and 
make him persona non grata 
in the game. It could warn all 
clubs that if they use Hauge 
in any capacity For any future 
transfers they could have the 
deal annulled and/or be 
heavily fined. 

Fife’s players status com- 
mittee. which meets in Paris 
on December 9, will base its 
decision mainly on the vari- 
ous statements that it de- 
manded, and has now 
received, from all parties In- 
volved in the move of Lars 
Bohinen from Nottingham 
Forest to Blackburn and the 
aborted transfer of Pontus 
Kaamark from IFK Gothen- 
burg to Leicester City. 

Fife was determined to dis- 
cover exactly what Hauge's 
involvement was in the trans- 


fers despite the insistence of 
Frank Mathiesen, the agent 
who fronted Bohinen’s trans- 
fer. that Hauge worked only 
in an advisory capacity. 

Fife rules state that Hauge, 
having had his licence sus- 
pended worldwide, cannot be 
directly Involved in transfers. 
However, Mathiesen. who 
was also involved in Kaa- 
mark' & aborted move, admit- 
ted he paid Hauge for helping 
in the Bohinen transfer, and 
it is this which has riled Fife. 

"Fifa is determined to make 
the players’ agents system be 
seen to function and retain its 
credibility in future,” 
stressed a Fifa spokesman. 

Hauge could also fees crim- 
inal charges in his native 
Norway. The tax police, the 
Okokrim, are in the middle of 
detailed Investigations into 
the agent's dealings and have 
made several visits to Britain. 

They have talked to Liver- 
pool about the purchase of 
S tig- Inge Bjomebye and Tor- 
ben Piechnik; to Nottingham 
Forest about the signing of 
Alf-tnge Haaland; and to 
Arsenal about the Pal Lyder- 
sen and John Jensen deals. 
They also plan to investigate 
Hauge’s role in the transfers 
of the Norwegians Jostein Flo 
and Roger Nilsen to Sheffield 
United. 

The Okokrim have also 
checked Hauge's books. Their 
report when it finally ap- 
pears. should make interest- 
ing reading. 


Champions’ League 

Blackburn Rovers v Legla Warsaw 


Rovers on point 
of no return 


AITH ROVERS' Euro- 
pean adventure ended 
gallantly in the Olym- 
pic Stadium last night — 
but not before they had sev- 
erely embarrassed Bayern 
Munich. 

Jimmy Nicholl’s side, 
who were 2-0 down from 
the first leg of this Uefa Cup 
second-round tie, stunned 
the Bundesliga leaders by 
breaking Munich's siege an 
their goal to take a 42nd- 
minutelead. 


Danny Lennon exacted 
sweet revenge on Herzog 
after he had fouled the 
Raith midfielder 25 yards 
out. From the free-kick 
Lennon fired in a shot 
which took a deflection off 
the Bayern defender and 
flew into the top corner. 

It was Lennon’s fourth 
goal in the competition and 
it sent the home side in at 
half-time to a chorus of 
boos from their fans. 

The goal gave Rovers the 


confidence to take the game 
to Bayern and they forced 
three corners at the start of 
the second half. They al- 
most drew level on aggre- 
gate bat Roagier shot into 
the side netting from Dair’s 
left-wing cross. 

. It was file spur Bayern 
needed and in the 52nd 
minute Klinsmann, who 
had scored both goals at 
Easter Road a fortnight ear- 
lier, ended Raith 's hopes. 
Zickler seized possession. 


after Coyle had slipped on 
the edge of the box. and 
squared the ball for the 
German captain to fire Into 
the roof of the net from 
close range. 

Bayern struck again 
eight minutes later. Babbei 
caused panic in Raith’s 
area by flicking on Witec- 
zek’s corner. When Helmer 
headed the ball • back. 
Raith’s keeper Thomson 
could only knock the ball 
on to the bar and Babbei 


forced it over the line. 

Thomson denied Bayern 
a thir d with a brilliant save 
from Frey’s fierce swerving 
effort. At the mid Raith’s 
players lined tip to ac- 
knowledge the applause of 
their fans. 

Biyvn MuiilLhi Khan. Ba&bel. H Mum. 
Strunz. HflUMr. Nerttoger. Zlckter. Herzog 
(Witaczek. 4Smta). Popei. Sierra (Frey, 781, 
Klinsmann. 

Raith Havana: Thomson: ' Taylor 
(Kirkwood, M|. Brwkfle. Coyle (McinaUy. 
Si). Dennis, Sinclair. Rougiw (Graham, 
6IJ. Cameron. Crawford. Lennon. Oil r 
He t eraee V Mefeddwk (Ukraine). 


: • In Kerkrade, two goals in 
| the last five minutes from 
Hassan Nader gave Benfica a 
2-2 draw last night and a 3-2 
aggregate win over the Dutch 
side Roda JC. 

After Benfica had gone two 
behind, a blunder by Roda's 
striker Edwin Vuzens, who 
tried to pass back, allowed 
Nader to score five minutes 
from time and the same 
player rounded the goal- 
keeper in file dying seconds 
to put Benfica through- 



Inter rebuff Arsenal over Ince 


Mexican failure brings Ardiles 
his second sacking in a year 


Russell Thomas 


P AUL INCE is staying in 
Italy at least for the 
time being, after 
Arsenal said yesterday that 
Intenuzionale had rebuffed 
their attempts to bring the 
unsettled midfielder home. 

Arsenal responded to 
reports that they had virtu- 
ally clinched a £6.5 million 
deal for Ince with a statement 
saying: “Arsenal can confirm 
that we have been in discus- 


sions with Inter Milan regard- 
ing Paul Ince but have been 
advised by Inter that they ore 
not prepared to transfer the' 
player at this time.” 

But these “discussions” 
puzzled senior Inter officials, 
who Insisted that Arsenal's 
vice-chairman David Dein 
had told them that Porto's 
Emerson was the main mid- 
field target. They also scoffed 
at the Arsenal manager Bruce 
Rloch's flippant remark on 
Monday night that “yes, 
we’ve signed him”. 


And although Ince has ad- 
mitted problems in adjusting 
to the Italian game after his 
£7 million move from Man- 
chester United, he was quoted 
yesterday as saying: **I am 
not going anywhere.” 

He added; “After just three 
months It would be a failure, 
an embarrassment. The 
worst is over now. With Roy 
Hodgson [Inter's new coach] 
we're playing 4-4-2 now and 
doing lots of other things I 
was used to in England.” 
Rioch yesterday said he 


could not cast light on talks 
with Inter, who confirmed a 
meeting with Dein but in- 
sisted that it had been to ar- 
range more friendly games as 
part of Dennis Bergkamp's 
transfer and that luce's name 
had not been mentioned. 

Paolo Taveggia, Inter’s 
chief transfer negotiator, 
said; ‘Tt is inconceivable and 
impossible that our president, 
Massimo Moratti, and Mr 
Dein have done any sort of 
deal. Arsenal have not signed 
Ince, I say that categorically.” 


O SSIE ARDILES was 
sacked by the Mexican 
club Guadalajara yesterday, a 
year to the day after Alan 
Sugar privately told him his 
Tottenham managership was 
over, writes Russell Thomas. 

The Argentinian left Gua- 
dalajara with only two wins 
in his 10 games — and with 
criticism of some players. 

“There were certain atti- 
tudes which seemed unprofes- 
sional, such as wanting to 
start training at 10am or 
faking injuries because they 


didn’t want to play," he 
said. 

Ardiles, criticised for his 
cavalier tactics at Tottenham, 
had promised the Mexican 
first division club an exciting, 
attacking team that would 
succeed. 

But, said Guadalajara’s 
president Salvador Martinez: 
“As this was not happening, 
we had a chat and decided It 
was best that he leave.” Ar- 
diles is succeeded by the for- 
mer Holland World Cup coach 
LeoBeenhakker. 



Sport in brief 


Table Tennis 

Carl Prean, the national 
champion, bos refused to play 
for England in today's Euro- 
pean Superleague match 
against Austria In Leeds, 
writes Richard Jago. He says 
he cannot play in the same 
side as Chen Xinhua, who he 
says assaulted him during the 
world championships in 
China In May. Chen denies it 

Baseball 

Gary Sheffield, the Florida 
Marlins outfielder, was shot 
in the left shoulder on Mon- 
day night when he stopped 
his car at traffic lights in 

Tampa. 

Squash 

Simon Parke, England's lead- 
ing hope in the World Open in 
Nicosia this weekend, has 


been handed a difficult pas- 
sage by file re-draw made yes- 
terday after the withdrawal or 
the world No. 2 Peter Mar- 
shall, writes Richard Jago. 
The former world junior 
champion from Yorkshire is 
likely to have a second-round 
meeting with Pakistan's No. 2 
Zarak Jahan Khan and If he 
survives be feces a probable 
quarter-final against J ansh er 
Khan. 

Equestrianism 

William Fox- Pitt, one of Brit- 
ain’s gold medal team at the 
Open European Champion- 
ships, has won the Tony Cei- 
lings Memorial Trophy as 
leading rider of the year. 
writes John Kerr. 

Golf 

Colin Montgomerie, the Euro- 
pean No.l. has withdrawn 
from this week's Sarazen 
World Open in Georgia and is 
replaced by Sam Torrance. 
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Results 


Soccer 

UEFA CUP 

Second round, second lag 
&«arn Munich 10) a R>W> (J) i 

Klinsmann 52. BaOtoel 64 Lennon 42 
lagg 1 4-1) 27.000 

Naum Forest |0) O tom 10) O 
M.064 lags; 1~0J 

WV RndtmMa 12) 3 InU (0) O 

Cecil 13 74 25.750 

Pemberton 43 log) |agg: 6-31 

Zuntru Chisinau 0. Sparta Prague 2 logg 
3-01: Rotor Volgograd 0. Bordeaux i (WSj; 
Dynamo MiraK 2 W order Bremen i i2-0|: 
FtoQj JC Kerkrade 2. Benfica £ (2-3j: Sia- 
via Prague 1 Lugano 0 (3-11. 

EMDSLEKIH LEAQUE 
Second Division 
Blacfcpuet (31 3 Orfatoi R«n <0| O 
Gout* T. Quinn 11 3077 

Ellis )B 

Bournemouth 10) O Snt m tun (0) O 

6.352 

Bradford C (0) 1 Wateail (0) S 

Tdsori err 4.31a 

Brighton (0) O Swneoa (1) * 

4.230 Torpor 13, UvnparO M 

Bristol C (1) Z BWtoHWdDJI 

Barnard 14 Robinson S 

Morris 53 (Ofl) 4.408 

Cnn il| t •fu* IO|0 

Edwards 20 3.B09 

Peterborough 10) O Stanley (2) 2 

4.73? McOofwM *1. Swan 33 

Shrowshary (1) 9 Oxford Utd 10) O 

Evans IS. Lynch 18 (jMnl 2.196 

Stockport (01 1 Rotherham it) 1 
Gannon 90 Goa ter 12 

4.070 

Wrexham (1) 3 Carlisle (01 3 

Russell 14. 91 PhiliSWrk 57 

BraRime* 64 Aspriall 85 

2939 

Wycombe 10) £ York 111 ) 1 

De Souza 58 tperij Barnes Tt 

Gamer ?1 4.03B 


Third Division 

Cardiff (0) 0 
2.024 

Dm B ug t o o m s 

Shaw 17. ADpteby BB 
2076 

TO® 


Scunthorpe |1) 1 
McFarians IS 
Wigan (0) 1 
Buller W 


MM 

Cusack 63 
2870 

Hartlepool fO) C 

1.718 


TOO 

Osfcfteeter (1j 1 
Maroen borough 26 

TOO 


L Orient (0) O Here fo rd 10) 1 

erase 4® 

1 TO 1 Proton (1J jt 

WUCW33 
Sdvllle 88 


Gibb as 
4.605 


Peake &i 
3 018 


101 1 


Chester id a 
Regis 2£. Noienun 49 
Shelwn 67 


_ TO® 
Cnarlec 67. TrebWe 89 
1.976 


Plymouth (I) X 
Ledbetter IS 
Utttefofcn 47 


Tt 
1.456 


( 0)0 


Bory(1)Z 
Luckalb M. Stain BB 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 


Utd 13) ■ Ctydobenk (0) O 

Winters 11 5.42B 

Johnson 25 
McLaren 31 

Second Division 
SlmftauMmaftr (3j 4 Banefc* (0) 1 

Spruit 19. 21. 38. 76 (2pem) Fraser 70 
450 

P OWTII Ct LEAGUE: Hurt DMdwi Shew 
Utd S. Derby 3: Wear Bnam 1. Birmingham 
C 2 SumI DMdaga Sunderland 1. 
Barnsley 1. 

arasBM CUP, Qaartarrilafc FBV LcW 

Altonrk swrutsi 0. Bayer Leverkusen 0 
fast Leverkusen man 5-4 on pens). 
TRANSFERS! Te m a er. PDII King. 
Aston Villa to Weal Brant Mike Hooper. 
Newcastle to Sunderland: Phil Clarkson. 
Crewe to Scunthorpe. 

Rugby Union 

FTVS NATIONS EUROPEAN CUPi Pool 

As Fare* Constants ID. Toulouse 54. 
CLUB HATCHES!! Cross Keys 17. EHw 
Vak> 23, Northampton 31. Oxtanl UnN 23: 
Wasps 28. CaraDndge Univ ft Miesrsg 1ft 
Cwtnavon 3 

Tennis 

PARIS OPEN; FWt room* O Recur (Fr) 
W 0 Ogorodtw <U») 6 4, 6-3: p H.nrtiui» 
(Neth) U A Vomea (Rom) 8-3, 2-8 8-3: C 
W to Bwe (Fr) bt M Ouelateaon (Save) 6-i 
8-t; J BUogh (Nwh) tH B Steven (NZ) 6-4. 

Saeond round: W Ferreira ISA) U R Rcn- 
eborg (US) 6-2. $-7. 6-4. IT Waafangtoit 
I US) bt T Woodbridge (Aim) 4-8. &4. 6-1 
O Forget (Fr) W J Oolmard (Fr> $-7, 6-4, 

6-1: D Veeek iCz) U P McEnroe (US) 6-7. 
6-4. 6-1; T Hsrtbi (US) bt H-J Davids 
[Neth) 6-3. 8—4: N Chang (US| bt B Black 
(Zim) 4-6. 6-4. 6-3. 

BANK OF THE WEST CLASSIC (Oak. 
land. Calif)' First round; A Frazier llJSl bt 
F Label (Argj 6-4. 8-4, H Sdunz (CZ) bt J 
WaianbB (US) 8-3. 7-6. L Harvey WOd 
(US) bt R Qra/We TO 7-6. 7-6; A Sag J- 
yam (Japan bl C Crimea (Rom) 8-4, fr-4; 
K Po (US) bl A Temesvari (Hon; 6-1. 6-4; 
V MB ams [US) M H FairbankaWWoifer 
(SA) 6-2. 6-1. 

WLL CHALLENGE W QUIPS TOUR. 
NAM ENT (Quebec City) Hrst round; L 
Raymond (US) bt N Arendt <USI 6-2. 6-4; 
L Carnots (Belt hi A Qavakton (Mu) 6-4. 
6-1: 4 Mated (Fr) M L Hefland (Ul) 7-6, 
6-2; R SAnpeon (Can) w P Hy-Houtais 
(Can) 4-4. 7-6, 6-2; O Henand (Bel) bl A 
S erra-Z anem (tt) 7-5. 7-5 
BIHTISH NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Tertordi: (hi nmk Mem N OouM 
(Avon) bt P Matheaon (W o< Scot) 6-2. 6-4; 
0 hnt an d (Leic) bt D Ward (Kent) 4-6, 6-2. 
6-4. T SpWM (Nortolk) bt N Baglln (Chest 
6-4, 8-2; G MT«y (Berks) hr A Ostarrehh 
(Kent) 6-4. 6-7 6-2, T Honanan (Oxonl bt I 
Batee (Kanto & IOW 6-Z 6—1. Q RmedeW 
UmaU) bt C Barmen (Here & Wore) 6-2. 
8-1; A H Mwi tol (Lines) U M Jones 
(Hera 6 Wore) 6-4, 6-4. M WyuO, (Sumy) 
bl G Hobha (Dor) 8-2. 6-G: M Pudny 
(Eastnt) bl P Hand (Berks) 6-1 6-3; L UU- 
lMd>) bl B.Henderson (Yorta) 6-1. 
6-2. C at ec f wr tKenli bt J Fo* (Uncsi 
8-1 8-4. O S a m tem [Som) bl t Hand 
IDerwiI fi-2. 8-4. 4 Delgado (War) bl M 
Maiiagan (W 01 senn 7-5. 7-5- B 


(Lancs) bt S Booth (War) 6-6. &-£ M 
E chu ile M (Lanes) bt D Sherwood (Yorta) 

6- 4. 7-6. 

Woman: 4 F«dBn (Sussex) fat S Tea (tote 
01 Man) 8-4, 8-5 J Cttoodtary (Cemba) bl 
C Lyte [Warwicks) 6-1. 6-2; 4 Dawson 
(Sussex) M F Ltaltman iNorthumberiutd) 

7- 5. 3-8. 8-3, A Wskmrtpbt (Essex) bt 
6-A SkMall (Oorj 8-3. 8-2: 4 Doric (Avon)' 
bt L Woodrofte (Surrey) 6-3. 6-2; A Janos 
(Essex) bl P Palmer (E rA Scot) 6-3. 7-5; 8 
Sntti (Esses) « X Rouhenoua (Berta) 
6-3. 6-2; C Wood (Sussex) bt C Taylor 
(Oxen) 8-4, 6-2; H Crook (Essex) bt Z 
Mahte (Essex) 7-6. t-8. 84: n t han 
(Lancs) bt M javer (unatt) 6-1. 6-3; L AM 
(Devon) bt J Duncan (N of Scot) 7-6, 84. K 
Cross (Devoni bt I WyaB lOton) 5-7. 6-3. 

8- ft 8 -Ufa jOxon) rn J Wood IMdx) 7-6, 

6- 3. M Hair (E of Scot) M l LaUnier (War) 
4-6. 7-6. 6-3. L C a ktni l W trt (War) bt H 
Moahewe (Berta) 0-6. 7^-5. 8-4; K W ar ns 
Hstari (Chest bl A Tor dolt (Kent) 7-5. 
6 - 0 . 

Basketball 

7 - UP TROPHY 1 Ousrtor-ftaul draw 

Chester v Birmingham: Manttieetar » 
Sfietneid: Thames Valley v London; Wor- 
thing v Derby (to be played November 22 
and 29). 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (PetihV W Australia 402-5 
d« fM Hussey 148 6 Hogg loino) and 
188-7 dec IS Mushtaq 5-3&L Pakistan 164 
fU Khan 56. S EJafti 54; Julian 3-32. Anita 
3-42. Oidroyd 3-*Sl and 226-6 ff) R«ge 84, B 
*" fiSno; Angel 3-61. Hogg 2-23. Drawn. 


Cycling 


TOUR OF CHINA (Shanghai). Thwd 
stage t3S*m cscuil ) 1. J PUuwkierJ (Bel) 
inr 32rrdn 35aec; 2. A Pinks (Lot): 3. P 
Rodn3ue2 (US): 4. F Cotan na |IQ. 5. D 
Abdouieoaroi/ (lizl; 6. V Bcuikw (Rust. 7. 0 
Hazon (Fr): a J Antonio Espinosa (Sp); 9. 
M McCarthy (IS); to. R Venture (USt all 
same Brno LawSng uv malfc 1. S Hogg 
(US) Shr 47 min 3flssc; t. O ttiroeno TO «l 
am: 3. M McCarthy (US) 0 04: 4=. N At* is 
JUS); & Randolph lUSII Btshcp (US) 
0.07; 7=. T Hamilton (US); V Bumov (Rui); 
A Chiurato (It); P Gnuownt (PH; D NazM 
IFri 0.09. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Chicago 14. Mimwson tt Dados 1. 
Colorado 6; Winnipeg 3. Denali 2. Vancou- 
ver 4. San Jose 3. 

Hockey 

WOMEN’S INTCRMATVWAL: Great Bril- 
sin S. Rums 0. 

Snooker 

Mint MAIts GRAND Pfsx (Marsaacala. 
Malta) nm romb O Roe (Eng) bl J 
Grech (Mala) 5-3. 


Fixtures 


17.30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CUP CHAMPIONS’ 
LEAQUEl Cream Bl Blackburn y Legla 
Warsaw. Cram C= Rangora v Juvontua. 
EHOSUEWM LEAQUB: Bocc n d P» 


Nam Co v Brentford {7.4£i Third Dfw- 
Mnm Mansfield v Uncotn (745). 
UNIBOND LEAGUE- Hrtf DfvteJom 
Farstey Cetw v Worksop Tn. OtaBsnge 
Cm Second — *wTi Leigh y Witten Alb. 
KtS UBAOUBi Third Uvteiore Lawea v 
Weatoatone. 


_F Dudley Tn 
v Stourbridge; Paget Rngrs v Letcoster 
Utd; Rushden ft Dtaflionds v King's Lynn. 
PONTIUS LEAGUE, First Division: 
Loads v Ballon (7-0)1 Shell Wad v Man Utd 
17.0). Seoowd Dhrialom Blackpool v 
Leicester (7.0); York v Port Veto (7.0). 
Third DWston: Scunthorpe v Shrewsbury 
(TU); Wigan v Chester (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Pbwt DhMta A mma) v Bristol C (3.0); 
Norwlch v Ipswich; Oxford Utd v Charlton; 
Southampton v Brighton; Wmbtedon v 
Luton (3.0) Uaagoa Cupr Newport u Bir- 
mingham (7.45). 

BPRINOHEATK PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE, Dillingham v Colchesier Utd 
(Z0); Peterborough v Barnet p ar. west 
Ham Utd v Sutton Utd; woiung v Wycombe 
(7 45); Wokingham Tn v Cambridge Utd. 
LEAQUE OP WALES: Aberyatwyth v 
Cwmbran; Barry Tn * Alan LUoc Caemar- 
100 Tn v Bangor C (7.4 S). cemees Bay v 
Porthmadog; Llanelli * tnter CardlH; 
Conwy v Ltansandtrald; Rhyl v Font Tn. 

Rugby Union 

PIVR NATIONS EUROPEAN CUP: Pool 
C6 Milan v Lei rotor 11.30). Pod D> Munster 
V Swansea (2.30. Thcmonu Pk. Liment*). 
TOUR MATCH! Troorctry v Fill (2J0). 
U-21 COUNTY CHAMPIOHBMPl W4- 
teidc Pool One: Leicestershire v East 
Midlands (7. IS. Leleeatar). Real TWn 
N orth Mkftands t Notts. Lines ft Derby 
(Mosetoy). 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Surrey u 
Middlesex (Imber Court). Somerset v Dor- 
set 6 Wilts (Westan-e-Mate) 

COUNTY C H A MP IONSHIP: Cam bridge 
afire v Eseex (She Herd): NOftolk v SuftHk 
(North Waltham), 

CUIB MATCM Percy Pk v MmcffSOe 
Ooetonh (7 0). 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION* 

SHIP; Bradford v CAStlefard (7 45). Lon- 
don Broncos V si Helens (Harlequins 
RFU); Oldham v Wortongtan. Warrington v 
hal Sax. nrot OMdom Satiny v Keighley: 
Pealheratona u Rochdale; Salford v wake- 
Nald; Whitehaven v Dowabury: Mdnos r 
Hull. 3 ea«»d DtvMone Bramtey v Barrow, 
Doncasisr v NlghHetd (Doncaster Rvs): 
Hull KR v Carlisle. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (<xio day) Ktarifc Pjftl- 
stan enckat Board XI v England A. - 


■ Pteufo Vourllobs, Did England basket 
ball International forward released by 
ShaSietd and Birmingham In the part six 
monlns. Is trying out ftji die Newcufle 
Comets. He could be signed In tuna id 
nuke ft® debut on Friday. In the Bud- 
wetaer League game against Birmtegh vn. 

* Germany, the Olympic hockey champ*- 
01a beat New Zealand 1-0 yesterday to 
move a step closer to winning ms Sultan 
Art an Shah Cup in Kuala Lumpur lor the 
second Ume. A iTtfwninuie penalty canter 
was converted by the substitute Gotx 
MQlter. 

• The Russian discus thrower Ornery 
Shavchanwi has been tanned lor four 
years alter tscMtng poeitfvs for steroid*, 
the iaaF announced yesterday. The Aslan 
aprtni chamoton BuUttUtlka Jayesmgho. 
who had returned one positive dope teat 
wilt have a second sample tested In Tokyo 
tomorrow. Srr Lankan atfiteucs officials 
saw yesterday. 


David Lacey 


m TTEMPTING to hypoth- 
Mmesise how Blackburn 
; ^^wtovers might still reach 
the knockout stage of the 
European Cup, despite losing 
their first three games in the 
Champions' League, can 
drive a person round the 
bend. So It is not entirely 
inappropriate that the dub's 
training ground should be sit- 
uated in Brockhall Village, a 
forbidding complex ctf bar- 
rack blocks, barriers and 
brick chimneys which once 
housed the mentally afflicted. 

If Blackburn win their 
remaining three fixtures in 
the Champions' League they 
will have a sporting chance of 1 
making the last eight Two ctf , 
those matches, moreover, are 
at Ewood Park; where Rovers > 
meet Legia Warsaw tonight 
and Rosenborg Trondheim on 1 
Decembers. In between, how- , 
ever, comes the visit to Spar- 
tak Moscow, the group lead- ! 
ers, who have already won at ' 
Blackburn. ! 

Realistically, therefore, a i 
total of seven points, from two 
home wins and a draw inRus- j 
sia. is the best the English , 
champions can expect to 
achieve. But Legia already : 
have six and know that forc- 
ing a draw tonight would end 
Blackburn’s chances. 

This is because the Champi- 
ons’ League rules lay down 
that when teams finish level 
on points the prime consider- 
ation in deciding who goes 
through is the results of the 
matches between the two 
sides. Legia beat Blackburn 
1-0 in Warsaw a fortnight ago i 
to put themselves in pole | 
position. 

Even a victory for Black- i 
burn tonight would not neces- 
sarily alter that situation. 
The w inning margin would 
be crucial, since goal differ- 
ence and away goals in their 
games with Legia could still 
come into the equation. Beat- 
ing the Poles 3-1, for example, 
would not be good enough 
should goals, rather than 
points, become the deciding 
factor. 

So yesterday found Rovers 


back tn the village looking 
like prisoners of circum- 
stance, what with the new 
Number Two. Derek Fazack- 
erley. problems with Number 
Six. the - unfit Graeme Le 
Saux, and the likes of Paul 
Warhurst apt to protest that 
'1 am not a number, I am a 
freeman”. 

Solid and versatile player 
though he is, the return of 
Warhurst — or Holmes or 
Sutton — to the side tonight 
will Inevitably find Black- 
bum again snagged on the 
horns of a European di- 
lemma. Since losing 1-0 at 
home to Spartak, Rovers have 
won four successive home 
games and yesterday their 
manager Ray Harford de- 
scribed Saturday's 3-0 defeat 
of Chelsea as "the best we've 
played all season by far”. 

The rub is that Lars Bo- 
hinen, the cultured Norwe- 
gian catalyst who has trans- 
formed Blackburn’s midfield 
and attack since his arrival 
from Nottingham Forest Is 
ineligible for the Champions' 
League. Tonight therefore, 
Batty and Sherwood will have 
to support Shearer and New- 
ell without their guiding 
northern light On the evi- 
dence so far the prospects are 
a trifle dim. 

Newell's partnership with 
Shearer may survive the loss 
of Bohinen and it will be sur- 
prising if Harford reunites 
t&e pair with Sutton, who has 
been off form for a year and is 
looking nothing like the 
player for whom Blackburn 
paid Norwich £5 million — if 
that player ever existed. 

A win ought not to be be- 
yond Blackburn tonight In 
Warsaw, despite the creative 
excellence of Pfez and the pen- 
etration on the wings of Bed- 
narz. Jozwlak and Kucbarski, 
Legia were less impressive 
than Spartak or Rosenborg. 
They have also lost their ex- 
perienced sweeper Jacefc Zie- 
linski. who is suspended after 
a second yellow card. 

Legia will attempt to con- 
tain their opponents and then 
hit them on the break. But 
Blackburn should have 
learned to recognise a Euro- 
pean sucker-punch by now. 


Rangers vJuventus 

Rangers look to pay debt 
of gratitude with interest 


Patrick Glenn 


R angers would be well 
advised not to do any- 
thing to make Juv&ntus any 
angrier than they already are 
before tonight's Champions' 
League match at Ibrox Park. 

On the Sunday before Ju- 
ventus thrashed Rangers 4-1 
in Turin two weeks ago they 
lost to Milan at San Siro. 
They had a similarly galling 
0-0 draw with Cagliari prior 
to their canter against Steaua 
Bucharest earlier in the 
Group C qualifiers. 

Marcello Lippi and his 
squad flew in to Glasgow yes- 
terday on the back of a 4-0 
defeat by Lazio. Further bad 
news for the Scottish champi- 
ons is that Gianluca Vialli, 
who missed the game a fort- 
night ago because of injury, la 
fit and will play. 


| Rangers’ manager Walter 
I Smith has six first-team regu- 
lars either injured or sus- 
pended, and he admitted he 
| might reluctantly revert to a 
j 4-4-2 formation, deserting the 
five-man defence that has 
served him well this season. 

Much depends on the fit- 
ness of the midfielder Stuart 
McCall, who was expected to 
be absent with a rib-muscle 
injury. But he has trained 
this week and may yet play. 

Paul Gascoigne, who 
missed the first game, will be 
back in midfield and fully 
aware of his responsibilities. 
'1 know the gaffer tries to 
play through me, to get me to 
orchestrate things. We knew 
the first game would be 
tough. We owe Walter one.” 

Given the strength of the 
Italians and the weaknesses 
of the Scots, Gascoigne and 
his mates may stay in the red. 


i 


i 
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THE NATIONAL STADIUM 


John Duncan finds extra time being played in the contest to site England’s most prestigious sports arena — and a strong late challenge emerging from the north 


Manchester shoulder-charges Wembley 


b*~ : ' : ' . 

•vers on pot 
no return 
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A ND then there were 
two. The Sports 
Council has delayed 
a final decision on 
the venue for a new 
national stadium, instead 
whittling down the five con- 
tenders to Manchester and 
Wembley. Further talks will 
now take place and the win- 
ner should be named within 
six months. 

The news came as a blow to 
Wembley, which seemed cer- 
tain to win outright when 
bids closed in July, though no 
one was showing it yesterday. 
“There are no long faces 
here," said Martin Corrie. a 
Wembley spokesman. 

Opinion turned against 
Wembley in recent weeks, 
with the Premier League’s 
chief executive Rick Parry a 
leading voice on the 10-person 
committee in favour of a de- 
layed decision and keeping a 
Manchester option open. 
Other influential members of 
the panel are said to have 
cooled on Wembley. 

There will be no champagne 
corks floating in the Ship Ca- 
nal yet, though. There were 
hinta at yesterday's announce- 
ment that the delay could all 
be a ploy to squeeze better 
terms and conditions out of 


Wembley- “We wanted to be ha 
a very serious bid situation.” 
said tiie Sports Council chair- 
man Rodney Walker, “and this 
gives us the opportunity to 
carry out tough negotiations. 1 ' 

For negotiations to be truly 
"tough", the theory goes, two 
options are better than one. 
Wembley and Manchester will 
thus start what threatens to 
become a robust lobbying pro- 
cess today, with the main bat- 
tleground being Lancaster 
Gate, headquarters of the 
Football Association and Pre- 
mier League. The two organi- 
sations hold four of the com- 
mittee votes, with the FA 
bringing Cup finals and Eng- 
land internationals to the 
table and the Premier League 
bringing up to £40 million. 

So, though Wembley 
remains favourite. Manches- 
ter haw a genuine chance of 
winning the £100 million race, 
for the question marks 
against Wembley are argu- 
ably more serious and diffi- 
cult to solve than those 
against Manchester. 

“Wembley brought us tradi- 
tion, proven management of a 
national stadium, commit- 
ment to donate the site to the 
nation and the ability to move 
large numbers of spectators 


by public transport as well as 
promised improvements to 
tube, road and rail," said 
Walker. “But issues remain, 
specifically over the opera- 
tion of the stadium.” 
Smoke-screen or not the 
panel is said to remain con- 
cerned at how the financia lly 
troubled Wembley pic. which 
owns the existin g stadium 
and the “brand name", will be 
Involved in the new stadium, 
amid criticism that Lottery 
money would effectively be 
used to bail the company out 
Under its existing plan 
Wembley will donate the land 
and name, the stadium will be 
rebuilt and the freehold win be 
owned by The National Sta- 
dium Trust (in which Wem- 
bley will not be represented). A 
subsidiary trust will lease the 
stadium tor 125 years, and a 
commercial company will be 
contracted for 21 years to oper- 
ate it Wembley pic will profit 
titan that contract under its 
current proposal 
In contrast, any profits made 
from the Manchester stadium 
will be ploughed by a trust 
back into sport •‘Manchester 
brought a site with planning 
permission, cleared and ready 
for construction," said Walker, 
“[plus] funding of up to £47 


million and improved trans- 
portation. However, we have 
continued concerns on a num- 
ber of issues, notably on the 
transport question." 

That concern - revolves 
around car parking and 
public transport capacity for 
the stadium. But Graham 
Stringer, leader of Manches- 
ter City Council, insisted yes- 
terday that these would be 
addressed as soon as the Man- 
chester bidders return from 
Bermuda, where they win be 
awarded the 2002 Common- 
wealth Games this week. 

“We are not sure yet exact- 
ly what the concerns are.” 
said Stringer, “but Whatever 
guarantees or clarification of 
figures are required we will 
give. If we need to spend 
money we will do it The 
sums involved would be a 
tiny percentage of what the 
stadium will cost overall. ” 

The mrntng months Will see 
whether the doubts about 
Wembley pic can be stilled, 
likewise the tear that Man- 
chester would mean goodbye 
to a British Olympics. Alio, 
can the panel members bring 
themselves to make an extra- 
time decision that would 
probably condemn Wembley 
to sudden death? 



Stephen Bieriey 

on why athletics 
still wants London 

U NLESS Wembley is ul- 
timately selected for 
the new national sta- 
dium, Britain has little 
chance of staging the world 
athletics championships is 
six years* time and virtu- 
ally no hope of bringing the 
Olympic Games back to this 
country in 2008. 

This was the message 
emerging after yesterday's 
two-site announcement. "In 
very clear and simple sen- 
tences, they would prefer ns 
to bid with a national sta- 
dium in London," said Peter 
Radford, the British Ath- 
letic Federation executive 
chairman and a member of 
the 10-strong panel that will 
make the final decision. 

However, the diplomatic 
Radford, who is pursuing 
the world championships 
with single-minded zeal, 
added: “I shall be contact- 
ing the 1AAF in Monte 
Carlo and telling them that 
we shafi have an interna- 
tional stadium ready for 


2001." But he knows that 
Prime Nebiolo, the XAAF 
president, specifically 
wants to hear that the sta- 
dium will be at Wembley. If 
Manchester were to suc- 
ceed, Nebiolo would Imme- 
diately earmark Paris for 
his biennial jamboree. 

The French are also' 
bunding a new stadium and 
will anyway pursue a rival 
bid. But Nebiolo. whose de- 
cision is pretty much final, 
has previously said he 
wants the championships 

to he in London. 

The next world champi- 
onships are in Athens In 
1997, when a decision con- 
cerning 2001 is expected to 
be announced, so time Is on 
Radford's side. But he is 
keen to make the IAAF 
fully aware of Britain’s de- 
termination to succeed 
with either site. 

However, the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, 
which has already spurned 
Manchester (and Birming- 
ham), Is interested only in 
hearing that London is 
ready to enter for 2008. So, 
for all yesterday’s talk of 
assessing the merits of Lon- 
don and Manchester, Wem- 
bley is a virtual certainty. 




Touchdown of genius . . . Jonathan Davies finishes off his dazzling solo try for Great Britain in the 8-4 Test win against Australia at Wembley last year photograph: gswldwebstb? 

Welsh wizard who cracked the codes 


Robert Armstrong hails the return of 
Jonathan Davies to union but says It is too 
late to spark a real renaissance for Wales 


A lthough Jonathan 
Davies’s transfer 
from Warrington to 
Cardiff is a huge pro- 
paganda coup for the Welsh 
champions, the return of the 
former Wales fly -half has 
come too late to contribute to 
a genuine renaissance of the 
national side. 

At 33 he could conceivably 
help Wales to make an impact 
on this season’s Five Nations 
Championship, but a younger 
playmaker will have to be 
found to guide them towards 
the 1999 World Cup. 

Davies's return underlines 
the tragedy of Welsh rugby, 
which has suffered a haemor- 
rhage of tts brightest talents 
during toe past decade. When 
the then Llanelli star joined 
Widnes in a £150.000 deal six 
years ago it was obvious that 
Wales no longer had the 
resources to cover toe loss of 
the most gifted Welshman of 
his generation. 

Like many of his compatri- 
ots Davies was only fully ap- 
preciated by the Welsh after he 
had become disillusioned with 
a shambolic national team and 
switched to league. With Wid- 
nes toe wizard of creative con- 
trol established himself as a 
truly outstanding league pro- 


fessional, and he went on to 
win just about every honour 
available in the sport Back 
home toe Jeremiahs who had 
forecast that he would be 
ground down by his adopted 
code were proved wrong. 

During the Eighties it was 
widely believed that toe Scar- 
lets paid Davies a weekly 
wage from the takings at the 
Stradey car park. True or not 
— Davies always denied the 
story — the sobering fact 
remains that union’s self- 
defeating “amateur” regula- 
tions made it impossible to 
give him the financial reward 
his talent merited. 

Those tens who saw him 
play for Neath, Llanelli and 
Wales will not easily forget 
his pace, deft h a n dl i ng, rak- 
ing kicks and above all the 
all-round vision that enabled 
him to see scoring chances be- 
fore any other player on the 
field. 

Cardiff must be hoping his 
electrifying Skills will allow 
them to loosen the grip of 
stop-start football which has 
bogged down their backs in 
major games this season. 
Players such as Steve Ford, 
Mike Rayer, Nigel Walker, 
Mark Ring (if he stays) and 
Andy Moore will blossom as 


never before, provided Davies 
still has the appetite to do toe 
business. 

Recently Davies talked 
openly about retirement, 
which may have been a ploy 
to gain his release from War- 
rington. Yet one wonders just 
how attractive the bread and 
butter of the Heineken 
League will prove to a man 
who has played Test rugby for 
(heat Britain In the most rig- 
orous code. Like all greet per- 
formers Davies tends to 
thrive on sheer Intensity of 
competition, an experience 
toe majority of Welsh dubs 
cannot effer. 

Still, he probably feels he 
has nothing more to prove in 
league and now is the time to 
enjoy a couple of years in 
union before he loses the cru- 
cial yard of pace that signals 
the end. 

Yesterday he said: *Tve had 
six great years in rugby 
league. I’m pleased that 
everybody Is happy and I 
leave with a lot of great 
memories.” 

Those memories are likely 
to include the 1,000 points he 
scored faster than any previ- 
ous player in league history, 
his election as Player of the 
Year by his fellow profession- 
als in 1991 and 1994, and last 
year's 8-4 Test win over Aus- 
tralia at Wembley in which 
be scored an unforgettable 
try- It would be nice to think 
the glory trail has a way to go 
for Jonathan Davies MBS. 


Paul Fitzpatrick on calls within rugby 
league to stop tree gangway becoming a 
free-for-all licence to plunder players 


P ETER HIGHAM. the 
Warrington chair- 
man, was more 
prescient than he 
knew when he suggested 
some months ago that 
unless rugby league clubs 
put their houses in order, 
“ r u gb y union clubs will 
start to sign our players". 

He could have had little 
Inkling then that Jonathan 
Davies, Warrington’s most 
prized asset, would be the 
first to go, although 
Davies’s departure has 
more to do with personal 
goals than any failings on 
Warrington’s part. 

But a trend has started, 
and although for the time 
being its effects will be felt 
most acutely by the Wales 
rugby league side, there are 
clearly wider implications 
for both codes. A com- 
pletely free gangway, al- 
ready In existence in 
Wales, Australia and New 
Zealand, opens up novel 
possibilities — and, as 
HTgham noted, it is impossi- 
ble to predict which code 
will benefit more. 

That theme was taken up 
yesterday by Clive Grif- 
fiths, the Wales coach, who 
has lost Davies and Jona- 


than Griffiths, is likely to 
lose Kevin Ellis and Phil 
Ford, and expects to see 
other players such as John 
Devereux, Scott Gibbs and 
David Young targeted. 

“Rugby union [have] 
taken steps to safeguard 
their position. It is now up 
to rugby league to safe- 
guard theirs.” said Grif- 
fiths. “The shoe is firmly 
on the other foot. The rales 
of the game have changed.” 

The situation is made the 
more interesting by 
English rugby league’s im- 
minent change of season. 
Next year the sport will run 
from March to October and 
that, too, opens up previ- 
ously unexplored avenues. 
Griffiths envisages league 
players taking op short 
contracts during the winter 
months with union clubs 
rather than, for example, 
seeking employment in 
Australia. 

Conversely, union play- 
ers might be tempted by a 
spell of league during the 
summer, an attractive prop- 
osition since they should 
then be able to go back 
to union free from the 
fear of exile or life 
bans. 


It is because of such de- 
velopments, according to 
Griffiths, that the Rugby 
Football League and the 
union authorities — 
Rngiich, Welsh, Irish and 
Scottish — “should get 
round a table and discuss 
the comings goings. 

They should deride what 
type of restrictions and 
what type of allowances 
they are going to make”. 

Those are general con- 
cerns. Griffiths also wants 
the RFL as a matter of ur- 
gency to decide whether the 
game has a future m Wales. 
At present the national side 
is a genuine force and there 
are signs of vitality in the 
student and amateur 
games. “But it has been 
bloody hard work getting it 
all established,” said Grif- 
fiths, “and done by people 
who are not earning a 
penny.” 

Griffiths is concerned 
that the Super League is go- 
ing to pass Wales by — but 
if that is the case, he said, 
the RFL should be honest 
about it and admit that 
Wales is a dead dock, that it 
is no longer a development 
area. 

If the League does not 
take that view, Griffiths 
said, then it should get on 
with the job of developing 
the game in Wales — be- 
cause there has never been 
a better time than the 
present. 



Cricket 


Rowdy reception for cleared Malik as Australia seethes 


Finger injury may rule out Martin 


David Hopps 


A ROWDY reception for 
Salim Malik at Perth air- 
port yesterday made it clear 
that Pakistan’s fanner cap- 
tain is in for a stormy time 
during what threatens to be- 
come one of the most embit- 
tered series in Test history. 

He might have been offi- 
cially cleared of bribery and 
betting allegations in his na- 
tive Pakistan, but Australia 
will have none of it. 

That Malik is back in toe 
Pakistan team should sur- 
prise no one; their abysmal 
recent form made his reha- 
bilitation virtually inevitable, 
especially with a World Cup 


looming. But the feet that 
Pakistan are in Australia at 
all is bewildering, such is the * 
IQ-feeling there since three, 
Australia players accused 
Malik of offering them bribes i 
to throw matches in Pakistan 
a year ago. 

Malik has since professed 
that be is not a betting man. 
but It would be interesting to. 
know what odds he would 
offer on this series surviving 
until the end of the third Test 
in Sydney in early December. 
Raman Subba Row, toe match 
referee, feces a daunting task. 

Malik needed the interven- 
tion of airport security yester- 
day to escape a hostile media 
scrum: “I’m just here to piny 
cricket, please excuse me. let 


me go through,” he said cour- 
teously. “I am under contract 
and I'm not allowed to say 
anything controversial.*’ 

Controversy has been lrft In 
the capable bands of the for- 
mer Pakistan supreme court 
judge Fakhruddin Bbrahim. 
who cleared Malik 10 days ago 
and pronounced that toe whole 
affair bad been “concocted”. 

That conclusion infuriated 
toe Australian Cricket Board, 
which condemned it as 
•*a slur on our players’ 
characters”. Shane Warne 
and Mark Waugh have pub- 
licly endorsed their written 
allegations, and toe third Aus- 
tralia player involved. Tim 
May, yesterday threatened 
legal action against anybody 


who accused him of lying. 

All three are prepared to 
provide “sworn evidence” to 
any independent hearing of 
the International Cricket 
Council, but the Pakistanis 
are unlikely to accept such a 
move and the ICC has deter- 
minedly sidestepped the issue 
from the outset 

The ICC has limited scope 
— its administration effec- 
tively ceases as soon as it 
turns off its mobile phone — 
but its insistence that this is a 
domestic dispute which must 
be solved by the two countries 
involved is risible. The ICC’s 
chief executive David Rich- 
ards will return from the 
United States next Monday to 
a gathering crisis- 


Edward Harris 
in East London 


P ETER MARTIN, the 
Lancashire pace bowler. 
Is hoping to convince the 
England team manager 
Raymond Illingworth that 
he is fit to play here for the 
tourists against Border in a 
four-day match starting 
tomorrow. 

The team arrived in this 
windy, rather rtra-down 
resort yesterday with Mar- 
tin desperate to play be- 
cause he might not get an- 
other chance to prove 
himself before the first 
Test 

But Martin, who is on his 


first senior tonr, has dis- 
covered that his right ring 
finger, dislocated In last 
Wednesday’s one-day 
match in Springs, is 
cracked as well and he has 
to prove to Illingworth in a 
fitness test today that he 
can bowl and field without 
too much difficulty. 

• Brian Lara has ruled out 
a return to Warwickshire 
as their overseas player 
next season. The West 
Indies batsman, who 
helped the county to a 
unique treble in his debut 
season with them in 1994, 
has been released from bis 
contract because he felt un- 
able to give them the “nec- 
essary commitment.’’ 


Rugby Union 

Wasps pounce 
on Hall 

and Llewellyn 


Robert Ar ms t r o n g 


W ASPS, toe side hurt 
worst by the preda- 
tions of Rob Andrew 
and Newcastle, struck back 
yesterday by announcing 
they had signed two former 
captains of Wales, Mike Hall 
and Gareth Llewellyn. 

Whether either will ever 
play for the London club is 
unclear but if the pair take up 
their registrations Hall, who 
announced his resignation 
from the Wales captaincy 
after the World Cup. will be 
available in January, a month 
before Llewellyn who is oddly 
out of favour with the Wales 
selectors at the moment 
Malcolm Sinclair, Wasps' 
first-team manager, said: 
“There is no guarantee that 
either of them will be in 
action for us but Hall has a 
job in London which will 
bring him here a couple of 
days per week.” 

So Car Wasps have lost 
three internationals — 
Andrew, Dean Ryan and the 
Irish prop Nick Popplewell — 
to Newcastle, as well as the 
experienced scrum-half Steve 
Bates. They were joined offi- 
cially yesterday by the Leices- 
ter wing Tony Underwood 
and Newcastle are believed to 
be ready to announce two 
more signings today. 

At about the same time 
Jack Rowell will say how he 
is going to get over Andrew’s 
resignation from interna- 
tional rugby and the unavail- 
ability of Underwood (in- 
jured) when he announces toe 
En gland team to play toe 
world champions South Af- 
rica at Twickenham on No- 
vember 18. 

Rowell’s biggest headache 
is whether to pick Mike Catt 
or David Pears as playmaker. 
Pears has Test experience at 
No. 10, but Catt has been an 
outstanding member of toe 
England team at full-back. 

To complicate the equation, 
Jon Callard has been in 
breathtaking attacking form 
at flill-back for Bath, playing 
the kind of football that 


earned Catt that England po- 
sition a year ago. 

Rowell’s distaste for too 
much change could work in 
Pears's favour, with Catt stay- 
ing at full-back. Yet Callard’s 
accurate goalkicking Is hard 
to overlook for a match in 
which penalties are bound to 

be crucial. 

Will Carling is certain to 
retain the captaincy, and 
another London-based centre, 
Damian Hopley of Wasps, 
seems likely to win his second 
cap, albeit on the right 
wing as replacement for 
Underwood. 

Carling. England’s captain 
for seven years, may consider 
himself shabbily treated by 
Rowell, who has delayed nam- 
ing his skipper far no compel- 
ling reason. However, one 
Harlequins coach said that 
Rowell’s “mind games” had 
stimulated Carling Into pro- 
ducing his best club form for 
years. 

Another Bath player likely 
to return is Andy Robinson, 
who last played for England 
six years ago. He has been the 
outstanding open-side in the 
Courage league this season, 
yet RoweU only called him 
into his squad last Friday 
after discarding the Harle- 
quins flanker Rory Jenkins. 

It would be a major gamble 
to pick the 32-year-old Bath 
forward to fece toe Spring- 
boks alter persevering with 
Ben Clarke at No. 7 for the 
past 18 months. But if Eng- 
land are to play toe more 
Quid game desired by RoweU, 
the onus is on him to find a 
more fluent link between for- 
wards and backs. 

If Clarke switches to No. 8 
and Dean Richards is dropped 
— another gamble against the 
strong-mauling Spingboks — 
then a huge burden will fell 
on the blind-side flanker Tim 
Rodber. 

RoweU is believed to have 
been worried by the make-up 
of his front row but he may 
yet resist tampering with the 
tight forwards despite the in- 
different club form of Brian 
Moore and Victor Ubogu and 
fitness of Jason Leonard. 
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SportsQuarman 


Davies 


moves 
back to 
union 


David Phimmer 


J ONATHAN DAVIES yes- 
terday made rugby his- 
tory by becoming the 
first player to move from 
league to union for a fee. 
Seven years after joining 
Warrington he returned to 
Cardiff in a £ 60,000 deal com- 
pleted only hours before the 
Welsh Rugby Union's league 
registration deadline. 

“It is a big signing for Car- 
diff because Jonathan is still 
one of the leading rugby play- 
ers in the world." said Car- 
diff's chief executive Gareth 
Davies, relieved to have 
beaten the deadline. Any later 
and the fly-half would have 


been ineligible to play in the 
league and cup this season. 


E 


As It is. he is eligible for Car- 
diff's next home match, against 
Aberavon on Saturday. 

The transfer faltered last 
week when Warrington 
rejected Cardiff's initial offer 
of £30.000 and accused them of 
being unprofessional in their 
approach, but the player's an- 
nouncement that he would 
retire if the deal did not go 
through forced the league 
club's hand. 

"Even three months ago. 
the prospect of a move to Car- 
diff would have been a ridicu- 
lous dream.” said Davies, 
who at 33 knows his best days 
are behind him. “I still can- 
not believe that It has ha! 
pened. I have bad a marve! 
ous time in rugby league and 
it will always be a game that 
Is dear to me. but 1 wanted to 
bring my family back to 
Wales and the move to Cardiff 
is perfect for me." 

Davies played for Neath 
and Llanelli and won 27 
Wales caps, leading his 
country on three occasions, 
before he signed for Widnes 
in January 1989. He an- 
nounced his retirement from 
international rugby last 
month but is now in line for a 
recall to the Wales squad for 
the home internationals. 

To recoup some of their out- 
lay. the bulk of which has 
been provided by local 
businesses. Cardiff are con- 
sidering switching the Aber- 
avon game to Friday night or 
Sunday afternoon so that it 
can be televised live, which 
would earn the club £ 10 . 000 . 

Another league-to-union 
move yesterday saw the St 
Helens scrum-half Jonathan 
Griffiths rejoin Llanelli, the 
club he left six years ago. 


Welsh wizard who cracked 
the codas, page 1 5 


Frank Clark’s men display true grit in face of French flair 



Stretching a point . . . Jason Lee holds off Taribo West as Forest make one of their rare first-half forays 
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Uefa Cup second round, second legs Nottingham Forest 0, Auxerre 0 (agg: 1-0) 


Fighting Forest hang in there 


Martin Thorpe 




OTTINGHAM Forest 
made It through to 
the Last 16 of toe 
Uefa Cup last night 
by the skin of their clenched 
teeth. With a typically British 
dogged and defiant rearguard 
display they held out against 
the superior technique and 
touch of Auxerre to go 
through, thanks to their 
equally backs- to- the wall win 
In France. 

Roy had been restored to 
the side to ride shotgun, with 
Lee up front after being 
dropped from the first leg to 
make way for an extra mid- 
fielder. This was the depart- 
ment of Auxerre’s team 
which posed the biggest 


threat to Forest, who were 
dominated in the first leg, 
though there was some com- 
fort for Frank Clark's side in 
the absence, through injury, 
of the French international 
sweeper Blanc. 

Emboldened by tbeir domi- 
nation of the game in France, 
the Gallic visitors dominated 
much of the first half and 
could easily have scored. 
Worries about the midfield 
threat proved justified as 
fluid and mobile sorties 
helped Auxerre lay siege to 
the Forest area. Violeau shot 
just wide and Martins 
straight at the keeper. 

But the French team’s best 
chance fell to the Algerian 
Saib, who ran unchallenged 
for 30 yards and into the For- 
est area before unloading a 


shot which Crossley did well 
to block with bis outstretched 
foot. 

Forest came back into the 
game midway through the 
half, but if they thought they 
had weathered the storm they 
were wrong. Just past the 
half-hour Crossley had to 
save his side again, pushing 
Martins’s stinging 30-yard 
free-kick acrobatically over 
the bar, then two minutes 
later diving to catch Violeau 's 
snap shot from just outside 
the area. 

Up to this point Forest had 
not troubled the fabulously 
named Auxerre goalkeeper 
Cool all half. 

Forest found no respite im- 
mediately after the break as 
Auxerre's fast accurate at- 
tacking thrusts continued to 


push the home crowd onto toe 
edge of their ^eats. Four times 
Forest players had to clear off 
the line in the first leg, and 
ChettLe produced a fifth last 
night 

Rabartvony launched an up 
and under from the left which 
Crossley fumbled a yard from 
his line but Cbettle came to 
big r es cue and c l ear ed. 

The difference for Forest 
however, was that Clark’s 
half-time talk had obviously 
centred on a demand for more 
effort from his team. 

Several crunching tackles 
were toe result with Lee and 
West particularly, tangling 
in bad-tempered rivalry. 
When Gemmill left his foot in 
on Cool after a run into the 
six-yard box, the French an- 
grily surrounded him and an 


ugly push-and-shove scene en- 
sued. This really lit up the 
crowd, who had already got 
themselves into a lather over 
the referee's perceived in- 
cons isent decision-making. 

Clark added to the growing 
momentum by putting on 
Haaland with orders to run at 
toe defence. At last Forest 
began to create some panic, 
though without forcing a save 
from Cool. 

And Auxerre were still 
being dangerous going for- 
ward. Cocard heading just 
over midway through the half 
as Forest continued to hang 
on. 

MtUnflMn Porub Crossley; Lytt/a. 
Cooper. Chettle. Pearce. Stone. Bsrt- 
Vfiinama. Gemmill. Woaiv Roy. Lee. 
Ann* Coal; West Slivestre. Gonu. 
Rabartvony. Lamouchl, Violeau. Salb. 
Cocard. Martins. Lasiaiutea 
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Leeds are utterly lost in the fog 


The national 


elephant we 
cannot forget 


MR 






Vincent Hanna 


Jk GERMAN journalist 

g\ accosted me in the 
JLi Strand yesterday. 
m \**Here is a good one, 

no?" he beamed. "What is the 
gesticulation period of an ele- 
phant? I don’t know. 1 said, 
but did he mean gestation, and 
yes he did. 

Conversation waned some- 
what as he explained at length 
that the African elephant 
waits 20 months to give birth 
but the white elephant or der 
nutzloser Gegenstand can take 
only 20 minutes. After a while 
I twigged that he was talking 
about the imminent an- 
nouncement of the site for a 
new national stadium. 

“Professor Peter Radford,” I 
said, “is always good for a gig- 
gle, you should try that on 
him- ” I don’t think he found 
him. tor throughout the morn- 
ing the Chief Executive of the 
British Athletics Federation 
seemed almost amiable. 

Radford is one of 10 middle- 
aged white men (seven from 
football, two from rugby 
league, one from athletics} 
who have been spending your 
money on deciding where to 
put toe national stadium. 
What national stadium, 1 hear 
you ask. Wedidn’t order one, l 
hear you say. 

Yes you did. "There isn’t a 
sports fan in the country" — it 
says here — "who does not 
recognise the need for a new 
national elephant sorry sta- 
dium.'’ So pufl. yourselves 
together and pay attention. 


O UT of five bids toe 
Sports Council has 
shortlisted two: 
Wembley and Man- 
chester. “These will be subject 
to fUrtoernegotlations." This 
is elephant-speak for “Of 
course it has to go to Wem- 
bley ; but let’s throw Manches- 
ter a consolation prise for 
effort." So toe 80j000-seat ele- 
phant will be parked just off 
the North Circular Road — 
and Manchester will gets 
35.000-seat version to bid for 
the Commonwealth Games. 
There goes £200 million and if 
you don’t feel like Dean Swift's 
friend you ought to. 

Be gaoe the little wealth he had 
tobuilda house for jbols and 
mad 

andshawed, from satiric touch, 
no nation uxmted it so much 
By any normal logic toe new 
national stadium should have 


been built just outside Bir- 
mingham, a greenfield site 
with infrastructure in place. 
But a city council which can- 
not get planning permission 
for its own proposal can hardly 
be seen as a front-runner. 

Bradford and Sheffield had 
imaginative ideas but they 
should have read toe small 
print What is planned is basi- 
cally a stadium for major soc- 
cer and rugby league matches. 
Both sports are adequately 
housed in the North. Since 
their supporters enjoy a day 
out in London — and are 
happy to pay through the nose 
for it — Wembley hid support 
from the outset 

And anyway —says the 
Sports Council — the new 
national elephant must be of a 
standard to attract major 
European and world events. 
This is a thinly disguised ref- 
erence to the next UK Olympic 
bid, which is expected to come 
from London. Wembley would 
be ideal for the Olympics, and 
the M25 could function as a 
circular car park. 

So what’s the hold-up? Why 
bother with a shortlist of two? 
Well, there Is the tiny problem 
about where the money will 
go. Rodney Walker, the Sports 
Council chairman, is deter- 
mined that toe new national 
elephant will belong to toe 
nation as a whole, and is con- 
cerned about some Of Wem- 
bley {do’s management and 
operating arrangements. 


W EMBLEY belongs 
to a public com- 
pany with a shaky 
financial history. 
Its latest proposal is to pass 
ownership of foe ground to a 
charitable trust and toe pres- 
ent company will run the sta- 
dium on contract through an- 
other trust It is the duration 
and terms of that deal which 
will occupy the “hard bargain- 
ing" of the nest six months. 

What confuses me is what 
public money is doing in sta- 
dium buildingatalL Wembley 
is either commercially viable 
or it Is not 

ff it is — and it ought to be 
when it has been designated the 
national elephant — it should 
be able to raise the money for 
capital expenditure itself. Lot- 
tery money could then be used 
to improve transport facilities 
in toe area. Or maybe build a 
public convenience. 

If it is not commercially via- 
ble, then the Sports Council 
should think hard before it 
hands over public money. It 
might be better cff spending 
your £200 million getting Brit- 
ish passports for a few Brazil- 
ian footballers before the 
Home Office starts shooting 
foreigners on sight 
But in truth this exercise is 
about nostalgia, not about 
money. And an elephant in toe 
hand is worth four up the Ml . 


Ian Ross in Eindhoven sees superior 
Dutch technique inspire a 3-0 victory 
and a crushing exit for Wilkinson’s men 


I T WAS with only a hint of 
defiance that Leeds United 
departed Europe last nlght. 
Chasing goals to complete the 
most improbable of recov- 
eries, they leaked them at reg- 
ular intervals to lose 8-3 on 

aggregate. 

As toe swirling tog began to 
clear shortly before kick-off 
the vociferous band of opti- 
mists from West Yorkshire 
peered through the gloom to 
seek out a Leeds team that 
served to confirm Howard 
Wilkinson's reputation as a 
manager who lovingly em- 
braces the unexpected. 

Seeking to overturn a 5-3 
deficit from the first leg, Wil- 
kinson had been expected to 
throw caution to the wind. He 
decided instead to pursue 
goals — a minimum of three 
was required — without toe 
former England striker Brian 
Deane. 

Wilkinson’s plan was to 
keep it tight in toe hope of 
punishing PSV when, or 
rather if, their concentration 
wandered. But again the 
game was anything but tight, 
both sides exploiting sensibly 
the wide open midfield spaces. 


In their understandable 
baste to switch between de- 
fence and attack, Leeds con- 
stantly flirted with disaster. It 
was not a pretty sight 

Unable to halt the sublime 
Ronaldo and incapable of 
snuffing out the threat posed 
by his partner Nilis, Leeds’s 
problems were evident at a 
very early stage. 

Yet had Leeds accepted one 
of the two chances that fell 
their way in the opening 10 
minutes the outcome might 
have been different. But they 
did not, and by the 12 th min- 
ute the steep hill of recovery 
had become a mountain. 

As in the first meeting, 
Leeds were undone by na- 
ivety. a job-lot of defenders 
standing motionless as Cocu 
stepped smartly forwards to 
turn in an uncleared free- 
kick. It was to get worse, and 
how. Two minutes before 
half-time Pemberton inexpli- 
cably lifted toe ball upwards 
and over his own goalkeepeer 
Lukic to end all the 
arguments. 

Leeds now found them- 
selves impaled on the horns 
of an interesting dilemma: 


whether to defend and stave 
off complete disaster, or to 
lace their football with toe 
sort of cavalier tactic that had 
hitherto been noticeably 
absent. 

In truth, very little 
changed- PSV went through 
the motions while Leeds 
toiled away, dreaming of 
home and happier times to 
come. 

Even the consolation goal 
would not materialise, al- 
though Yeboah should have 
scored for the first time in 
seven games in toe 55th min- 
ute after the Eindhoven de- 
fence bad for once, been 
found wanting. 

Few were surprised when 
Cocu extended Eindhoven’s 
lead with his second goal of 
the night after 74 minutes, a 
splendid solo effort 
• About 100 Leeds fans were 
arrested before toe game and 
ordered to be deported. Police 
said toe arrests were made 
under a little-used Dutch law 
demanding that supporters 
going to a soccer match must 
carry proper identification. 

PSV Kwc Wjtgrraua; Prammuyw, 
Faber. VaWa, Human. Vink [PaMpiatr, 
75mim. unsteis (Hoaksra. 7t», Jon*. 
Cocu (Von der Lmgie, Bit. Rename*, Nine. 
Unto U uWm LuUc: Kelly. Pemberton. 
WMhsraH. Bowman. Boealsy {Ford, 75}, 
Palmar. McAllister. Speed (Sharp. 65), 
rnboan, Whelan (Whin. 53). 

M Bana (Franc*). 


Other reports, page 14 
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Sometimes there are ugfy scenes, with unpleasant 
exchanges concerning the nature of responsibility; 
More often there^s a predictably tedious argument 
between incredulous parent and protesting child 
about the ability to sandwich homework between 
favourite TV programmes. 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,487 

Set by Chifonie 



Across 


1 Serve cha with dinner! That 
could prove a stumbling- 

block (9) 

6 We invested In Greek island 
port (5) 

9 To flee a college athlete is 
an unexpected occurrence 
(4.4.3A) 

10 Smart dress! (4) 

11 The Gunner’s leader 
regrets nothing by halt 
time. That’s (rightful (8) 

14 Sportsman Is astute and 
heartless chess player (3-6) 

13 There's a rumpus about 
new work of art (5) 

16 The new route is fantastic (5) 

18 it’s popular because the 
Quean's Inside. That's not 
true! (9) 

20 Train, gaining nothing tor 
initial exertion, being free 
of spirit (61 


21 There's enthusiastic 

backing for prime donna (4) 

25 Became late, having left 
footwear at uncle's {6,4,5} 

26 Brigand lost a penny in 
European industrial centre (5) 

27 irs advantageous to 
remove a bit ol mould from 
old architectural feature {8} 

Down 


1 Successful graduate turned 
up In dress (S> 

2 Cancel initial urge to rfli up 
in American city (7) 

3 They say It's cruel to use a 
trump card (4) 

4 Refusal to get sanction for 
retreat {4} 

5 Plan to go in by lore® (10) 

6 Fruit makes mild alcoholic 
drink, but with no head (10) 

7 Allow no corruption ol the 
language (7) 


□ □□□□□□ 
anDDDDQD Enanca 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□ □□□□□□□□on 

□ □ n □ d □ 

□□□□□□ □□aoaaap 

an Dan 
□□□naan nanaatao 
□ an an 
□□□□□ants QODDoa 

□ □ 00 a Q 

□□□□□□□□□□ □□□□ 

d h d n d a a 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20y48fl 


8 Workman's first wife died 
in supermarket (9) 

12 A great Guard Is heard to 
dismiss vet (4-6) 

13 Ties up beast of burden to 
Indulge habit endlessly (5- 
5) 

14 Might one plant a drug in 
this? (9) 

17 Actor's found acceptable in 
report that’s turned up (7) 

19 Record one's poem in this 
section (7) 

22 It’s useful when 
established (5) 

23 Store fodder (4/ 

24 Some mice dearly like 
some cakes (4) 
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